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bIG GAME PRESERV42- 
TION IN AMERICA. 


11l2 midsummer number of the Bulletin of the New 
ys wlogi ul So lety Is devoted to the present condition 
and results of wild-life protection in the United States 
and British America, with special reference to big- 
game. The past twelve months, it is highly satis- 

factory to learn, constitute a record in this respect, no less than 
four extensive game reserves having been established and at least 
partially stocked during that period. These include the Montana 
National Bison Range, completed on May 23rd, 1908; the 
Mountain Goat Park, British Columbia, finished on November 15th 
of the same year; the Mount Olympus National Monument, 
Washington, enclosed on March 3rd, 1909; and the Superior 
National Forest Reserve and Game Preserve, Minnesota, which 
was ready for its occupants on April 13th of the present year. 
The first of these, which is a fenced preserve, was established 
by Act of Congress on May 23rd, 1go8, at the solicitation ot 
the American Bison Society. In response to the offer of the 
society to present to the Government the nucleus herd of bison, 
Congress appropriated 30,000d0l. for the purchase from the 
Flathead Indians of twenty-eight square miles of er; re 
grounds at Ravalli, Montana, and ene with wa 2 
defray the cost of fencing. In addition to the bison, this fenced 
vround will be stocked so soon as possible with yrong-buck 
Che Bison Society raised sage with which i ee 
about torty-two bison, and fourteen head have been presented 
to the society by their owners for the benefit of the Montana 
herd. As regards the new game-preserve in British Columbia, it 
is Stated in the Bulletin that in November, 1908, the Levislative 
Council of British Columbia issued a proclamation converting 
into a game-preserve ibout $50 square miles of territory between 
the Eik and Buli Rivers, and round Monro Lake. ‘The result is 
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a permanent home for the white mountain goat, bighorn sheep, 
wapiti mule deer and grisly bear, the area forming an ideal 
haunt for the goat and sheep. Of the former, the new game- 
preserve contains about 1,000 head, and of the latter at least 
200, living and breeding in the preserve. 

l°or at least half-a-dozen years a strong desire has been enter- 
tained that the fine tract of mountain territory around Mount 
Olympus, in the north-western po:tion of the State of Wash- 
ington, should be formed into a game sanctuary, and the 
project has now become an actual fact. As now enclosed, 
this area, under the somewhat pedantic designation — of 
the Mount Olympus National Monument, preserves for ever 
600,000 acres of magnificent mountains, valleys, glaciers, 
streams and forests, and all the wild creatures they contained 
at the time of the enclosure. As regards the Minnesota 
reserve, it appears that the inhabitants of this State have 
long been anxious to enclose a large tract of wilderness in 
the extreme northern portion of the State, but that various diffi- 
culties rendered the scheme for a time impracticable. These 
difficulties have, however, at length been overcome by proclaim- 
ing the tract a forest reserve, and adding a law that in future all 
such reserves shall, ipso facto, become State game-preserves. 
This new Superior Preserve, which is valuable as a game and 
forest reserve and good for nothing else, is a wilderness of small 
lakes, marshes, creeks, broken ground and inferior timber. It 
contains, however, a number of moose, and is thus, to all practical 
purposes, a moose-preserve. In 1g08 one observer saw fifty-one 
moose in three days, while a second encountered 183 in nine 
days, and it is estimated that the total number in Minnesota, as 
a whole, is 10,000 head. The area contains nearly 909,743 acres. 

The Bulletin then goes on to refer to what has been done in 
Montana and Wyoming for the protection of the prong-buck, the 
most remarkable of all North American big-game animals. Fora 
series of years the prong-buck is to be absolutely protected, so that 
to hunt it is illegal anywhere and at any time, while the penalties for 
infraction of the law are severe. It is, however, one thing to 
make laws, but quite another to see that they are effectually 
enforced. ‘To ensure that the laws, in the wilder districts, do not 
become a dead letter, the only thing to do is to appeal to the 
honour and patriotism of the ranchmen, and through them to the 
cowboys. Thus is being done; but how the result will turn out 
remains to be seen. It is estimated that a remnant of about 
5,000 head now represents the countless herds of prong-buck 
that once roamed the desert tracts of the West. In regard to the 
working of protective laws in unenclosed territory, the great 
American naturalist, Professor H. I. Osborn, records some 
important warnings in another part of the issue before us. Laws, 
he observes, enacted in the very best spirit will not absolutely 
protect. They will help, but in many of the outlying districts, 
where the rare game still seeks a refuge, there is no one to enforce 
the law, and very little sentiment exists in its favour. Animals 
are destroyed not for sport, but for meat. In the Hell Creek 
region of Montana, which a few years ago abounded in prong- 
buck, bighorn sheep and black-tailed deer, the destruction has 
been entirely for meat, and it must be admitted that it is but 
natural that it should beso. The meat-hunter is solitary; he works 
throughout the year, he knows that his distant neighbours will 
not inform against him, and that in any case he will not be 
punished, This is the actual situation at the few remaining 
frontier points, and this is why the Zoological Society, while 
backing up legislation of all kinds, proposes to use its main 
energies in striving for the establishment of game-reserves. 
very territory and every State, it is urged, should have refuges 
of this kind for the different kinds of wild-life remaining within its 
borders ; and these refuges will soon become the sole guarantee 
for the survival of animals like the beautiful prong-buck, now 
on the verge of extinction, and almost certainly the next 
animal to disappear unless adequate measures are forthwith 
taken for its preservation. Professor Osborn, fearing that the 
prohibition laws at present in existence will not suffice for the 
permanent preservation of the prong-buck, accordingly urges that 
a vast tract of land should be enclosed in its own proper habitat, 
where this beautiful creature may have a chance of not only 
retaining, but also of increasing, its numbers. That this hope 
may be realised must be*the earnest desire of every naturalist 
and lover of animals on this side of the Atlantic. 


Our Portratt Illustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Nina 

Abercromby. Miss Abercromby is a daughter of the 

late Sir Robert Abercromby, Bt., and her mother, in 1899, 
married the Earl of Northbrook. 


*,* It ts particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct apj.ication is made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the Editor would esteem the kindness 
o/ readers if tney would forward the correspondence at once to him. 
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N July 6th the King is to pay a visit to the Earl of 

Ellesmere at Worsley Hall. Among the functions 

at which he will be present is the review of the 

East Lancashire Territorial Forces. This is aj 

sequel to the great meeting at \Wuindsor, which, so 

to speak, gave the “ Terriers” their proper and settled position 

among the forces of the country. Every movement that has 

this for its object deserves the warmest support. Something is 

being done, and in the future still more may be accomplished, in 

the way of training boys at school so that they may grow up into 

efficient citizens. Military critics seem to be agreed now that 

Mr. Haldane has made a great advance upon the old idea, an: 

that the new Territorials, in efficiency, will approximate much 

more nearly to the Regular Army. The day, perhaps, will come 

when every citizen of the Empire will feel it his duty to fit 
himself for taking a part in the work of national defence. 


Seldom have any section of the inhabitants of this country 
been so discourteous to expected visitors as the members of the 
Labour Party have shown themselves in their manifesto about 
the Czar’s visit. No one can wonder that it has called forth a 
dignified protest from those members of the Duma who are now 
in England. M. Homyakoff is, however, right in assum 
ing that the Labour members are not entitled to speak for 
england, which has extended to himself and his colleagues a 
sincere and cordial welcome. There is every reason why we 
should receive the Czar in the same cordial spirit. His critics 
do not recognise how well he has acquitted himself in times of 
unusual difheulty and trial. Fault-finding is a very easy task. 
In this case it is also an offence against the cause of peace. The 
attitude of the Labour members offers an unpleasant contrast to 
the dignified and tactful language employed by M. Maklakoff, one 
of the most brilliant of our Kussian visitors. England and Russia 
have been recently drawn more closely together not only by the 
bonds of common interest, but by a new and mutual apprecia- 
tion of each other. 


An official announcement has been made in the German 
papers that after the Finance Bill is through Prince Buelow is 
going to resign, owing to his defeat on: the Succession Duties. 
He proffered his resignation at the time, but the Kaiser 
refused to accept it until the finances were arranged. The 
incident is likely to become a landmark in German history, 
because this is the first occasion on which a German Prime 
Minister has resigned on account of having been defeated in the 
Reichstag. This is a practical recognition of Government by 
majority as opposed to the spirit of absolute monarchy in which 
the Kaiser has been accustomed to reign. It will probably have 
the effect of consolidating the various parties who make up the 
present Parliament into two main bodies, who will play the game 
of politics as it has been played for so long over here by Liberal 
and Conservative. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling justifies the definition made by 
Carlyle of the poet as an interpreter. The verses published 
by him on Monday gave expression in trenchant language to the 
feelings that all thoughtful men have at the present moment. 
Except for a few who are concentrated on small schemes and 
reforms of their own, the great mass of the people of this country 
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are aware that the old feeling of security which has endured 
since the Battle of Waterloo has passed away. In the future 
it is evident that we shall have once more to guard our heads 
with our hands, as we had to do for so many centuries previously 
In the circumstances, to promote schemes to enervate and 
effeminate the nation is unpatriotic in the highest degree, and it 
is against those who do so that Mr. Kipling fulminates. Among 
the many comments that his poem has called forth, one is that 
for the first time he seems to despair of the Commonwealth. We 
do not believe that for a moment. He is simply trying his best, 
as every good citizen should, to brace up the Empire and to 
encourage that spirit of self-sacrifice and activity which was our 
strength in the past, and which is the only guarantee of security 
in the future. 


Gloucester was so unfortunate as to be the scene of the 
first break in the series of successes scored by the Royal Agri 
cultural Society since it resumed its policy of holding itinerant 
shows. The animals and implements were there, and spectators 
were only too ready to come but for the atrocious weather, 
which would have been much more suitable to March 
than it was to June. No blame whatever is to be attached 
to the organisers of the exhibition. They had, as a matter 
of fact, made extraordinarily good plans. The suggestion that 
there should be competitions among makers of spraying-machines 
had been very heartily adopted, and the collection of these 
important implements of agriculture and horticulture was the 
largest and best ever brought together. It proved, amony other 
things, that those who cultivate land in our time are more and 
more inclined to adopt scientific methods in their procedure. 
In to-day’s “ Agriculture” a few of the best spraying-machines 
are described, and a further article will appear next week, 


INTERCESSION. 
© hunery heart, be still, be still! 
lave I not fed vou all day long 
With honey that wild dreams distil 
From many-petalled blooms of song ? 


© lonely heart, be wise, be wise ! 
Ilave I not made you friends with these, 
Great mountains and commercing skies 
And winds that roam the ancient seas 
© eager heart, be kind, be kind! 
et me be happy, wanting wings, 
Leave me to maddening visions blind 
And give me faith in simple things. 
© eager, lonely, huugry heart! 
© heart, be kind and wise and still, 
For vou and I are but a part 
Of one great overruling Wall, 
That turns earth’s winters into springs 
In motions darkly understood 
And through the appeasing ages brings 
From mortal ills immortal good, 
So let us front whate’er befall, 
Till the last clarions sound release 
And the wide night, enshrouding all, 
Sheds on our strife the dews of peace. 


ROBIN FLOWER 


—— 


This is the time when the thoughts of the rose-grower are 
turned to his favourite beds, and when his care and labour 
ought to bear fruit. Wandering through the Royal Gardens, 
Kew. one’s attention is directed to the wonderful de\elopment 
of roses in the woodland and tie park. The Rose Dell at Kew, 
near the Pergola, is an example of what may be done in many 
an English home. It was originally a gravel-pit, such a pit that 
very few would have thought of bringing the rose into it. but 
the soil has been enriched and roses are everywhere--the old ros 
which our forbears loved, with their masses of colour, and the best 
of the newer roses too. The lesson that the Rose Garden at Kew 
teaches is to bring the roses into the park and the woodland. 
There are roses in the beds, there are roses in the woodland, 
there are roses in the dell. They enforce the teaching that alike 
in park, woodland and garden the rose has its place. It adds 
beauty to each and all. 


« The excellence of every art must consist in the complete 
accomplishment of its purpose.” These words of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds appear on the entrance of the new building of the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, which was opened last Saturday 
by the King. Is the building itself a fulfilment of its motto? 
It is to be feared that the aim was higher than is the realisation, 
The exterior has proved a universal disappointment, felt 
the more from the general esteem in which its designer 
is held. It gives the impression that he is a man who 
has absorbed with conscientious diligence au immense mas 
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of architectural knowledge which he has failed to co-ordinate. 


He has not produced an impressive building whose leading lines 
and masses arrest and satisly. Where the purpose has been to 
be dignified the result is only eccentric; where richness has been 
attempted the effect 1s only fidgety. It is not a strong, broad- 
minded con eplion, using no more than just thatc irefully selected 
set of architectural forms and details whick will tell in a settled 
and masterly scheme. There is a striving to produce a new 


effect, not by originality, but by a liberal and confused juxta- 
position of fancifully elaborated masses of masonry. The building 
excites no feeling of either admiration or of awe. It is certainly 
extensive, and yet it is not big. As a national monument it has 
not accomplished its purpose. 

\s regards the interior, the general disposition of the new 
building and its connection with the old show considerable 


ngenuity. ‘The general plan is as simple and as intelligible as 
could possibly be expected in a huge and varied edifice not 
produced at one time or in accordance with a comprehensive 
scheme. The severe and quiet treatment of many of the new courts 
and galleries 1s a most gratifying relief alter the distressing 
and aggressive detail and decoration of the old portions of the 


museum. ‘They therefore do come near to the fulfilment of thei 
purpose of being an agreeable but unobtrusive setting and back 
ground to the objects and collections which they house. Yet the 


ideal has not quite been reached. lor instance, the visitor wih 
his mind tuned to the beauty of old ironwork by a sight of the 
pecimens in Room 24, passes into Room 40, and there his eye 
does not rest on the low rich tones of the splendid tapestries 
that are exhibited on the walls, but is offended by the staring 
and florid ornamentation of the coarsely-cast iron railing of 


the gallery above them. Again, in the apse at the end 
of Koom 50 is built up a lolty side-chapel from an Italian 
church, of which the lines and proportions are sadly interfered 


with by the architecture and plaster decoration of the apse. 


\ mode of giving full value to these large structural 
examples —as portions of a building and not as objects deposited 
haphazard ina museum—should have been provided for in the plan. 
This is especially true in the case of complete rooms. A section 


of the building looking into some back court might have been 
allotted for the constructive erection of such rooms, which should 
have been numerous and representative of place and period, and 
should have appeared as originally furnished and used. Instead 
of this, the general effect of the furniture galleries is spoiled by 
the boxing off of a few little enclosures as in a temporary show- 


yard rhe interior of these more or less represent an old room, 
but none are arranged as they were lived in. The Sizergh bed is 
not in the Sizergh Room. The panelling from the Exeter house 
is not arranged as a room at all. ‘The most complete specimen, 


the elaborately painted “La Tournerie”’ Room, IS plac ed in the 
madequately lighted basement floor, and is only dimly seen by 
peering through its door or windows at the gloom within. 
Smaller objects, however, are not only fully visible, but are no 
longer crowded, They are quite effectively presented, and if the 
new rooms and the new arrangement are not perfection, they are 
certainly a very great step forward. 

Ihe small exhibition of works by Ford Madox Brown, 
now on view at the Leicester Galleries, is interesting not 
only as showing the various stages through which Brown 
himself passed, but also as, in a manner, epitomising the 
history of the art of painting in the last century. In the 
picture called “ Parisina’s Sleep,” painted in 1842, we have 
a very vigorous example of what the artist’s grandson has 
calied “the old grand manner.” From the fetters of this 
convention Brown, being a man of genius and considerable 
orce of character, soon broke away, and in 1851 he painted the 
* Pretty Baa-Lambs,” which is the gem of the present collection. 
This picture shows the artist making a sincere and deliberate effort 
to render light, and its historical significance has, we imagine, 
been greatly under-estimated hitherto. Had itever been exhibited 
in France, it would have been hard to resist the thought that 
the painters of the Barbizon School owed a considerable debt 
to their English contemporary. Soon after the “ Pretty Baa 
Lambs" came the admirable “Take your son, sir,” which 
was, unfortunately, left unfinished at the artist’s death, and 
“Stages of Cruelty,” begun in 1856 and perhaps the most Pre- 
Kaplhaelite of all brown's pictures. After his first early stage 
Brown became engrossed in the attempt to paint light rather 
than solid bodies, and in this great revolution of the last century 
he played to some extent the part of a pioneer. The examples 
of his work now exhibited are fairly representative, and serve 
to reveal his striking though perhaps somewhat crabbed 
personality. 

We have received from Mr. C. Arthur Pearson a letter 
about his Fresh Air Fund, which we should have been glad to 
publish but for its length, as our interest in this fund is very 
great. Mr. Pearson makes a special appeal this year, because 
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the poor in our slums have been beset by three exceptionally 
heavy burdens—lack of work, severe weather and outbreaks 
of influenza. The little waifs who share the _privations 
of their elders are, therefore, more than usual in need of 
such a treat as the Fresh Air Fund is designed to procure 
for them. Sick or miserable children, without any question 
of the town or locality they belong to, or what church they go 
to, are taken from the dark dim courts and alleys in which they 
ordinarily live, and given a day’s or a fortnight’s enjoyment ina 
country place, seaside or otherwise. In view of the recent distress, 
Mr. Pearson would like to help 300,000 wails this year, and those 
who wish to assist in the movement ought to write to the 
honorary secretary at 104, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. For each 
ninepence contributed, a slum child will have a whole day in the 
country, with good food and games. The result is surely worth 
the very small sum of money for which it can be obtained. 


Sir Charles Dilke is very much opposed to the notion that 
the heath fires, which were so numerous in the dry weeks of 
April and May, are due to mischievous gipsies and vagrants. 
His opinion is that they are nearly always accidental. He says 
that he has had to watch these heaths for many years, and is 
convinced “that almost all of them are the result of pure 
accident and are not traceable to tent or van dwellers.” 
In support of this he says that the fires usually take place on 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday, when visitors from London cycle 
or walk on the Surrey heaths. They do not know how easy it is 
to cause a fire by carelessly throwing down a lighted cigarette or 
the live ashes of a pipe. Another circumstance is that these 
Saturday afternoon or Sunday fires generally start from a path, 
whereas those who were going to make a blaze out of mischief 
would naturally seek a retired and favourable spot for committing 
the offence in secrec y: 


YALDING LANES. 


Lanes hedged with wild white blossoming rose, 
\nd ripening filberts sheathed in green, 
Where, spread in splendour of golden sheen, 

The white convolvulus shyly grows ;— 


My spirit thrills and my fancy glows 
When, lured by dreams, I review the scene: 
Lanes hedged with blossoming wild white rose, 
And ripening filberts sheathed in green. 


All fair frail blossoms are doomed to close : 
A little sunlight and life between 
The shy bud-maid and the proud blown queen, 
And then comes Death. . . . But the fond heart knows 
Lanes hedged with wild white blossoming rose. 
W. KEAN SEYMOUR. 

In spite of the unfavourable weather which prevailed 
throughout last week, the croquet championship meeting at 
Roehampton was a success. Considering the varying conditions 
of the lawns, the standard of play was maintained at a high level 
throughout, while the 34in. hoops greatly increased the give-and- 
take character of the games. The entry for the open champion- 
ship numbered thirty-seven and represented the pick of the 
croquet world, with the exception of the holder, Mr. Cyril Corbally, 
and two of his fellow-countrymen, Mr. T. J. Considine and Mr. 
H. S. G. Butson. On his play throughout the tournament 
another Irishman, Mr. C. L. O'Callaghan, was distinctly unlucky 
in not having his name enrolled on the escutcheon of fame for 
the first time, as on the score of brilliancy and striking skill in 
overcoming great difficulties this player, who is, probably, the 
best long-shot extant, undoubtedly was entitled to high honours. 
As he had already contested two finals unsuccessfully, viz., in 1g06 
against Mr. Cyril Corbally, and in the following year when opposed 
by Mr. Rk. C. J. Beaton, his victory on the present occasion would 
have been warmly welcomed ; the Fates were against him, how- 
ever, as just previously to going into court to play Mr. G. Ashmore 
he received ill news of a relation, which naturally had a detri- 
mental effect on his play. Mr. G. Ashmore’s success, however, 
was the outcome of sound croquet, and his steadiness and nerve 
at a critical period of the final game were most praiseworthy. 





The architect of the Amberley Cottage, illustrated in our 
issue dated June 26th, points out an error made by us in relerring 
to the ownership of the house. It was built and is now occupied 
by Mr. Frank Pepper, who alone, the architect assures us, is 
responsible for any charm the house and its contents may 


p* SSess. 


Most of the small insect nuisances, including some rather 
poisonous, biting mosquitoes, have been with us this year in 
rather more than their usual number and have been a sore trial 
to the gardener. There has been, also, about the normal supply 


of the insect-eating birds which belong mainly to migratory 
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species. The warblers, insect-eaters to a bird, have been with 
us in their multitudes, though they have not been very vocal in 
the sunless and chilly weather. There is, however, one of their 
number, the red-backed shrike, or butcher-bird, most interesting 
of all in his habit (of which we can only hope that the cruelty is 
more apparent than real) of fixing his insect prey on thorns until 
he is ready to eat it, that does not seem nearly as common as he 
often has been. He is always restricted to certain localities, to 
which he returns with a regularity that is seldom varied; but 
this year we have found him absent from some of his 
ordinary resorts and present in less than his usual numbers else- 
where. He is such a handsome, conspicuous bird, and so ready 
with his scoldings at an intruder, that it is hardly possible to miss 
him when he is there. 


Rain has interfered seriously with the cricket of the last 
week and has been accountable for many low scores. The 
weather certainly does not suit our Australian visitors, who 
at Edinburgh narrowly escaped defeat at the hands of the team 
representing Scotland. At the close they had three wickets to 
fall and stil required 56 runs to win. The Scottish players 
acquitted themselves admirably and were much _ aided 
by the bowling of Ringrose and Broadbent. The most 
interesting of the County matches was that between Yorkshire 
and Surrey. There was no play whatever on the first day, and 
on the second day Yorkshire were all out for 125. In the first 
innings Surrey experienced a complete collapse, making a total 


THE IDEAL 


WO very different kinds of change have been taking place 
in the village inn, affecting respectively those that belong 
to a group and those that are isolated. In luck’s way 
is the one which stands on the loneliest road, provided 
that no other house of refreshment is to be found 

within some miles of it. The motor, the bicycle and the 
general revival of road traffic bring it customers. But where 
several inns are in one small village, decay is attacking them, 
and to enquire the cause of this is to find out how the country 
is altering. First the publican has fewer customers; 
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of only 62 runs. On a bad wicket it has been demonstrated once 
more that Surrey cannot be depended upon. At Bristol there has 
been a very fine match between Gloucester and Kent, which had 
for its chief feature a characteristically brilliant innings by Mr. 
Jessop. The Kent batsmen were unable to live up to theit 
reputation, owing to the very unfavourable conditions under which 
they had to play. 

As long as the country is not lulled into a false sense of 
security, a memorandum such as that issued by the Army 
Council must be regarded as highly satisfactory. There is no 
officer in His Majesty’s Service in whom the general public 
places more confidence than in General Sir John French, 
Inspector-General of the Forces, and his words are entitled 
to respect and confidence. When he says that our field 
army, “as regards knowledge and training is in the highest 
state of efficiency and well prepared to take the field at 
the shortest notice,” in view of the doubts that have been 
expressed as to the effective strength of the Regular Army, this 
is very reassuring. At the same time, most people will agree 
with General Sir William Nicholson, Chief of the General Staff, 
who in a covering minute says that reports of this nature have 
not hitherto been published, and he does not regard it in the 
public interest that they should be. ‘There are reasons for 
departing from the ordinary procedure at the present moment ; 
but the wholesome rule of restraint in regard to these matters 
ought to be generally observed. 


VILLAGE INN. 


they are possibly the few who continue the habits of their 


grandfathers and drink more deeply than the previous 
generation. The villager is able to take more alcohol for the 
very creditable reason that it is purer and of better quality. 
Every good brewery nowadays makes a point of turning out 
cheaply a sparkling, appetising ale that has not enough 
“body” in it to please the regular toper, but is refreshing 
to the genuinely thirsty. To a certain extent this is 
replacing the once popular “four ale.” Spirits have been 
similarly purified and improved. We are, of course, speaking 
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AT THE BACK 


there are men and places that 

On the whole, however, observation 

onfirms the tics which tell us that hard drinking is going 
ut of fashion, even in remote country places. Another influence 
on the inn ts the decay of the rural population and the elimina 
from it of so many wastrels and half-employed persons. 
men who live by doing odd jobs are generally the most 
teady members of the community. Anyone who has occasion 

to employ a number of workers knows how the casual labouret 


AFTER THE DAY'S LABOUR 
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has diminished. Growers of strawberries during the present 
season have been obliged to advertise in distant places for 
pickers. Naturally they insist upon cleanliness, and this keeps 
out a great proportion of the unemployed. Those who go back 
to the land with a definite and fixed purpose are usually of 
sober and frugal disposition. Conditions such as these are 
adverse to the welfare of the publican, and for some time 
past he has been striving in his own way to overcome them. 
Sometimes his efforts have been both wise and successful. One 
we know owed a_ renewal 

of prosperity to his’ wife. 

She had before marriage been 

a cook, and was only too 

glad to attempt to lure 

customers back by the use 

of her ability in the way of 

preparing meals. She first 

let it be known that. every 

day a hot luncheon, or dinner 

as she preferred to call it, was 

to be had at one o'clock 

punctually. Why village inn- 

keepers do not do this regularly 

is because they are afraid 

that after the meal has _ been 

bought and cooked no one 

will come to eat it. <A con- 

triving, thrifty woman had no 

difhculty in overcoming this 

obstacle. She began by pre- 

paring only such food as 

could, at a pinch, be used 

by the family. If there was 

a run on luncheon, _ her 

husband and _ children had 

to content themselves’ with 

cold viands and sometimes 

bread and cheese; if no 

Visitor arrived, the food 

cooked was consumable then 

or afterwards. The _ effect 

was that the inn, though a 

small one into which a 

middle-sized man could not 

enter without stooping, soon 

Copyright. became known as a _ place 
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where real refreshment could easily be 
procured, and at present the demand 
lor food produces a greater return 
than that for drink. In a word, the 
landiady has unconsciously applied the 
principles held by the Public House 
rust Company. Many hold that the 
best way to cure depression in the 
village inn is to withdraw the licences 
as soon as possible, for it is an 
undeniable fact that the average 
village in the South of England 
contains at present more public-houses 
than are necessary for the  con- 
venience of the inhabitants. Their 
number would not be an evil if 
they could be turned into places where 
food was commonly sold and drink 
only occasionally ; that is to say, if the 
system at present in vogue’ were 
reversed. A German who was over 
here a short time ago pointed out 
the very great difference between 
the German and English inn. The 
citizen of the German Empire finds 
nothing to be ashamed of in the 
hostelry, and takes his wife and 
children to it in broad daylight, 
with never a thought of there being 
any harm in it even when he 
belongs to a class of so lety that 
in this country does not affect the 
bar as a place whereat to buy 
drinks. But, then, the favourite Viss Fila Tomlinson AGAINST THE RULES. Copyright. 
beverage in Germany ts practically non- 





intoxicating. It is drunkenness, and drunkenness only, which of a village club. lor that reason we think that wherever 
gives the English inn an evil savour. The object at which to possible even the smallest village inn ought to have a piece 


aim is that of so re-constructing it that it shall serve the purpose of ground attached to it where those who come can play 


- &. Hughes “WITH TOTTERING STEPS AND _ SLOW." 
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I umnes, 1 as skittles, quoits and even croquet. It 

ought to have the ans of amusement within also, and tea 
wht to be procurable as easily as beer. The danver is always 
that iilegitimate attractions will be proffered in order to entice 
ple to the i | e who have had much to do with these 
that such enterprise often takes a very undesirable 

! Phe ke ) Villager is fond of music, and a pretty girl anda 


will, for a time at least, bring custom. It never in out 
rience proved a lasting attraction, because, where the attempt 

as been made, the house, in every case that has come under out 
own observation, bas got into trouble with the authorities for 
rowdyism,or keeping open at prohibited hours. The advantage of 
having the amusements of the inn overlooked by a public body, 


uch as the Trust Company, is that this kind of thing is sure 
to be checked at once. In regard to vames, again, the difficulty 
is to provide something that will really amuse visitors without 
leading to gambling. In a village where there is more than 


the average number of the class which we associate with 


um ile, an attempt has been tried this year—and indeed is at 
present in progress—-to interest these people and to make 
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their evenings at once wholesome and pleasant. They were 
in the first place allowed to choose their own amusements, 
and at once they took up cards and billiards. They are clever 
enough to make their wagers in a manner to escape 
the notice of any onlooker. It has been found out that 
there is gambling, and so it is suggested that cards should be 
suppressed. But then, if they are not allowed to play games 
of their own choosing, will they come to the place at all? 
That is the crucial question which experience alone can 
answer. This does not press at the moment, because the 
young men have taken vigorously to quoits and other outdooi 
pastimes. There is no restriction placed upon their drinking 
beyond that imposed by the law; but the policy of providing tea, 
coffee, cocoa and non-intoxicant beverages has, so far, proved 
highly successful. The cheapness of these fluids commends them 
to the sort of customer who goes to the inn. The owner of the 
public-house sees that the tenant secures only a fair and 
moderate profit on comestibles of all kinds, and it is astonishing 
how readily even the roughest-looking working man takes to 
drinking tea instead of beer. 


o 
1S 


MORELS. 


R. BADHAM, who wrote more than sixty years ago on 

“The Esculent Funguses of England,” alludes to 

the morel as “that expensive luxury which the rich 

are content to procure at great cost from our Italian 
warehouses, and the poor are fain to do without.” 

Yet, if the poor man in rural places had some knowledge of 
fungi, he might, in their season, enjoy his dish of morels as well 
isthe rich man. He might even fare better, for the rich man’s 
morels are dried specimens procured by the Italian warehouse 
man mainly from Germany. Although there are about nine 
species of morel indigenous to Britain, they are all so distinct ir 
ter from every other kind of fungus, that they may be 
uthered without fear of mistaking any deleterious “ toadstools ” 


charac 


lor them. But they mostly appear at a season (spring or early 
summer) when people are not thinking about mushrooms, and, as 
a rule, they appear in places where they are unlikely to be seen 
by those who are not looking for them. ‘The name morel is an 
old one, and with 
slight variations in 
form it 1s common 
to most of the 
Kuropean lan- 
guages. But its 
use is not restricted 
to tunel, lor itis a 
synonym for night 
hade, and a better 
known application 
if it is to the bitter 
black cherry—the 
morel or morello. 
\pparently, it is 
of Italian origin, 
and signifies black 
or blackish, which, 
as applied to our 
morel, can be 
considered only as 
a comparative de- 
scription ot its 
hue, for the head 
is really some 
shade of brown 


and the stalk £, Step COMMON 


white. 

Che appearance of the morelS is massive, a thick, short, 
tapering stalk supporting a thicker head, the surface of which is 
breken up into a number of deep, irregular pits, separated by 
ribs or plates that form a connected network. A popular descrip- 
tion that would be applicable to this head is “ honeycombed.” 
It is one of the natural objects that appear to defy the artist to 
depict accurately. Many figures of it have been published from 
time to time, but I do not remember having seen more than one 
or two that would bear placing beside a real morel. Pits and 
ribs alike are made too regular and symmetrical, and the general 
impression we gain is that the artists must either have drawn 
from memory, or copied one another. 

The massive appearance of the morels is a false pre- 
tence. In spite of their seeming sturdy and solid, you have 
only to prod them gentiy with a finger to see the structure 
collapse. ‘They are mere shells of thin and frail substance, with 
a vast cavern-like interior exiending from base to summit; and 
though a dozen of them seem to promise a substantial repast, 





when cut up for cooking they will be found to make only a 
modest dish. In truth, their food value lies largely in their 
Havour, and their want of bulk is, to some extent, made up for 
by additions of butter, eggs, herbs, etc., the combination making 
a very acceptable accompaniment to any more substantial dish. 
The photographs here reproduced give a much better idea of 
their form and appearance than any description could do; but it 
must be remembered’ that specimens vary greatly one from 
another in size, the degree of rotundity of the head and the thick- 
ness of the ribs. They should be looked for in thin coppice, 
orchards, on roadside banks and even in meadows, not far from 
the hedge. They are found mostly on a chalky or clayey soil, 
and where the charcoal-burner has been at work or the ground 
has been charred by gipsy fires. 

The common morel (Morchella esculenta) is the best known 
of the group; but it is common only by comparison with its 
congeners. Although these are thought to be much rarer, it is 
probable that they 
occur more fre 
quently thanissup 
posed, for unless 
they come in the 
way of a mycolo- 
gist they are likely 
to be considered 
as merely abnor- 
mal forms of the 
common. morel. 
The plant consists 
of a white or whit- 
ish stem, thick at 
the base, and taper- 
ing upwards to a 
height of about 2in. 
It bears a clay 
coloured or tawny 
head, which is 
oval or globose in 
shape; its surface 
alternately pits 
and ribs, the 
latter at first 
thick, but becom- 
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attains to its full 
dimensions. The head is about as high and broad as the height 
of the stem. The cavernous interior is a favourite hiding-place 
for woodlice, which it may be as well to expel before cooking the 
fungi, for though they may be as nutritive as other crustaceans, 
there is a prejudice against them as food. 

The conical morel (Morchella conica), as its names indicate, 
has a more tapering and pointed, or cylindrical, head, with more 
longitudinal and forked ribs and elongated pits. It is of a 
subdued bistre tint, and it has a more cylindrical white stem. 
The tall morel (Morchella elata) is similar, but of much larger 
proportions, with more parallel ribs to its head, and a rough, 
scurly, less white stem. The whole plant is about 5in. in height, 
and the diameter of the head about half that measurement. The 
habitat of this species is in pine woods. The thick-stenmmed 
morel (Morchella crassipes) is still larger, its brown head being 
frequently 3in. high, and as broad, its stem 6in. high, and as broad 
at the base. The inflated stem has a bread-like texture, with 
depressions and folds, and is of a pale flesh tint. <A form of it, 
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of even larger proportions, is known as Smith’s 
morel (var. smithiana). The head of this variety 
is more tawny and rounded, and the stem downy. 
This form attains noble proportions, being as 
much as rft. in height, with a diameter of 71n. 
All the foregoing morels have the lower 
edge of the head united with the stem; but there 
are two other species distinguished by having 
the lower part of the head quite free from the 
stem, though in other respects they are similar 
to the true morels. One of these two is the giant 
morel (Mitrophora gigas), with a blunt conical 
head whose lower margin has a wavy outline. 
The head is smoky brown in colour, some- 
times tinged with olive, and the thick whitish 
stem is spotted with small rust-coloured scales. 


WHITE 


The entire 
fungus varies 
in height from 
6in. to 8in., 
nearly two- 
thirds of the 
stature being 
furnished by 
the stem. This 
Species has a 
predilection 
for sandy 


ground. The 
other species 


(Mitrophora 
semilibera) 
has a more 
sharply 
conical head, 
which is more yellow in hue, and the stem is without the rusty 
scales. Moreover, it is only 2in. or 3in. in height, while M. gigas 
may be over 410. M. semilibera grows in woods. But the morels 
of the genus Gyromitra are the finest of them all, though, 
unfortunately, rarer. The turban morel (Gyromitra esculenta) 
has the round large head thrown into irregular folds, rather than 
pits and ribs, and is rich dark brown in colour with a velvety 
appearance. The lower edges of the flaps are free from the 
whitish downy stem. In our photograph the stem appears to be 
double, but it is really one with an internal foldand a correspond- 
ing channel on the outside, which causes it to look like two stems 
erown together. It 
is 5in. or 6in. in 
total height, and 
its head is 2in. or 
3in. across. This 
is a very rare 
species, found only 
on scorched or 
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sandy places about 
pine forests, and 
most of the records 
of its appearance 
relate to Scotland, 
though it was first 
noted as occurring 
on Weybridge 
Heath. Gyromitra 
gigas is still larger 
and rarer. Its head 
is whitish, clear 
vellow, or tinged 
with brown or 
olive, and varies 
from 2}in. to 441n. 
in diameter. The 
height of the 
plant is from 41n. 
to On. It has 
been recorded 4. Step 
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from North Wales and Blackheath Park. The 
helvellas are allied to the morels, and may 
fitly be mentioned here, for they are equally 
esculent and similar in flavour. Certain species 
have long been known to the elect as subjects 
worthy to tickle the palate of the epicure. 
Personally, | would rather eat some of the 
commoner forms of mushroom and toadstool, 





though I 
admit that 
both helvella 
and morel can 
be made into 
very tasty 
dishes by 
elaborate F. Step TURBAN MOREL. 
dressing; but 

plainly cooked they cannot compete with common mushrooms. 
Che white helvella (Helvella crispa) is an autumnal species 
that may be looked for on the borders of woods and plantations. 
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Unfortunately, it is a very local species; but when once its haunt 
is discovered the place may be visited year after year with a fai 
prospect of reward. It is a fungus that, once seen, is sure to 
impress its individuality upon the memory, its form being unlike 
that of any other. That form may be better realised by a glance 
at the life-sized photograph than by reading a description. Its 
colour is at first pure white, but later a creamy tinge is developed. 
The folded and wrinkled lobes of the head, as well as the 
strongly-ribbed stem, are very brittle. Like the morels, the 
helvellas are deceptive in appearance, for the substantial-looking 
head and the apparently solid stem are alike hollow. To the 
gastronomic artist this will appear to be a strong hint from 
Nature that they should be filled with veal stuffing or some other 
farce. His artistic sense may be further gratified if in the same 
neighbourhood he finds the black helvella (Helvella lacunosa) of 
sooty hue, that will enable him to evolve a_ contrasting 
dish, or study in black and white. The black helvella has a 
more inflated and less wrinkled head, varying as shown in the 
three specimens 
photographed, 
also in the ribs 
and openings ol 
the stem. This 
species appears in 
spring as well as 
in autumn, but in 
my experience it 
is less n merous 
than its white 
convener, 

Al] these 
species are edib e, 
but they require to 
be well washed, 
and cooked with 
care to the accom 
panimentof butter, 
egus, sweet herbs, 
condiments and 
other etceteras; 
but this is a matter 
I would rather 
leave to be dealt 
with by one more 
experienced in 
things culinary. 
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\ YE were one and all 
\ of us the hopeless 

slaves of Miss Witty 
Allison at Aberdeer. Aberdeet 
is one of those quiet little 
seaside places where the same people come every summer and 
everybody knows everybody else. Among the susceptible golfing 
youth to know Miss Kitty was to adore her. She was pretty to 
begin with, with the slimmest of figures that appeared to 
perfection in the golfing swing. Then she always looked quite 
charming on the links in a series of distracting tam-o’-shanters ot 
motoring caps, or whatever they are, of green or light blue; when 
it was cold she wore some sort of woolly garment decorated with 
vold buttons that was likewise calculated to destroy anyone’s 
peace of mind. Our passions were all of a hopeless character, 
as we were all of us more or less penniless, and Miss Allison was 
not very well off either. She was, however, rich in a mamma, 
who evidently regarded golf as a means to some end other than 
the playing of foursomes with impoverished young gentlemen. 
lhese foursomes, for which we strove jealously, were a solace in 
which we were not often allowed to indulge. 

* Oh, Mr. Brooks,” she would say, “I really can’t let Kitty 
play any more foursomes with you. You play so dreadfully well, 
you know,” an entirely unfounded statement this. “ My poor 
little girl comes back half-killed after them. She gets so tired 
and over-excited playing with such good players.” 

Johnny Brooks, a fellow of infinite resource, pointed out with 
golf, 
as one was only called upon to play ha!f the usual number of shots. 
Mrs. Allison only beamed at him seraphically and said: “ Ilow 
unkind of you to try and make me argue with you about golf.” 

It was clear that we were not in favour. ‘The = only 
uninjurious forms of foursome apparently were those in which 
Miss Nitty played with Mr. Pocklington, the eminent solicitor, 
against some old colonel who was above suspicion and generally a 
grandiather into the bargain. 

Pocklington was a newcomer at Aberdeer that year. The 
Aberdeerites were rather exclusive; newcomers whom w- resented 
called us * cliquey,”’ and we resented Pocklington intens:ly. 

I suppose Pocklington was rather over forty —absurdly old, 
in fact. Ile was rather fat and tall and pompous and red in the 
face. He had a happy instinct for seeing the least crevice and 
then shoving and shouldering his large person through it till it 
became an enormous opening. This admirable knack has raised 
him to his present eminence, as he was glad to remind us. 

He was never weary of descanting on his having started in 
his profession “without any influence, my dear fellow, and 
without a penny to bless myself with,” and would bore us terribly 
with interminable legal stories demonstrating the extra wdinary 
acuteness of Pocklington and of his only less remarkable conf 
dential clerk Wiggins, whose very name we grew to hate. He 
was an indifferent golfer, but even that deficiency he made the 
subject of a boast. 

“| have to work too hard for my living,” he would say. 
“7 can only play golf for amusement,” and thus by his vilest 
foozles he contrived to throw our misspent youth in our teeth. 

And yet all the time he was most desperately keen to 
improve. It would have seemed pathetic in anyone less self- 
satistied. Morning, noon and night he might be seen practising 
away under the professional’s eye, and he began slowly but 
surely to improve. He brought that admirable quality of 
pushing to bear on the ball, and pushed and shouldered it away 
more successfully every day. We didn’t much mind that, but, 
what was worse, we fancied that we saw him, in obedience to the 
universal law at Aberdeer, coming under the spell of Miss Kitty 
Allison. He was for ever having tea with her, and practising 
putting with her, and did itallin a fatherly kind of way that made 
it the barder to bear. He would tell us that she was a charming 
little girl, and that one of us ought to marry her; the whole youth 


laborious logic that foursomes were the least tiring form of 





of Aberdeer surged in hot revolt 
against the audacity of Pocklington. 
Mrs. Allison evidently took an 
entirely different view of the affair, 
and appeared to us to encourage 
Pocklington most shamelessly. Someone, who always tried 
to find the best motives in people’s actions, remembered that 
young Bob Allison was at the Bar, and that his mother would 
naturally be civil to a solicitor, who might be so useful to him ; 
but we indignantly brushed aside such an obvious absurdity. 
Johnny Brooks actually dared to say something depreciatory of 
Pocklington to Miss Allison, but got dreadfully snubbed for his 
pains, and was wholly out of favour for some time. 

Miss Allison told us that Pocklington was improving 
wonderfully, and would soon be able to beat us all. She added 
particularly that, though we thought ourselves so good, he would 
beat us all in the monthly medal, which was soon going to be 
played for—-the beast had a handicap of sixteen, which was far 
too much. She seemed to resent any interference in what was 
really a matter of public interest. Altogether, things looked 
terribly bad. What brought matters to a climax was a scrap of 
conversation that Johnny overheard by accident. Of course, he 
ought not to have heard it, and he tried hard not to; but, as he 
said in telling us about it, people ought to be more caretul what 
they say on a green surrounded by sandhills if they don’t know 
who is on the other side. Johnny was out practising iron shots 
in the most innocent way in ihe world, when he almost dropped 
his club with horror and amazement. 

“Do say yes,” he beard that wretch Pocklington say, in a 
tone ol entreaty. 

Miss Allison’s voice sounded very much embarrassed. 

“1 don’t know what to say,” she answered. “IT don’t know 
what mammia , 

Really, this was too much; as if Mrs. Allison hadn't been 
scheming and plotting for nothing else for weeks. 

“Po sav you will,” besouvht Pocklington, “and I'll ask 
your mother myself right away.” 

“*T really ‘don’t know,” came Miss Allison’s voice. * It's 
very kind of vou.” ‘Then, with a little laugh: “ Wait tll you've 
won the medal on Thursday and then [ll teil you.” 

“Very well,” said Pocklington, “then | must wait for my 
answer till after the medal. But suppose I don’t win it ‘ 

At this point Jolmny’s conscience had pricked him so 
severely that he rushed wildly away. As we impressed upon 
him, if he had done such a dishonourable thing as to listen, he 
might have heard it all out; but there could not be any doubt 
about it—Johnny had heard enough. The wretch had actually 
proposed, and she was going to accept him if he won the medal. 

How could any nice girl accept a man just because he won 
a medal, and with a sixteen handicap, too? This was what came 
of letting girls career about playing games with all sorts ot 
people instead of staying at home mending stockings. We felt 
very oldand wise and sad. ‘The worst of it was Pocklington wouid 
win that medal. His handicap was far too big, as | said before. 
Should we tell the handicapping committee to reduce him, ot 
write an anonymous letter co Mrs. Allison? We sat deep in 
consultation on a sandhill and looked drearily out to sea. 
Johnny's inventive genius was our chief hope; he knitted his 
brows deep in thought and we waited lor him to speak. 

‘* Pocklington won't win that medal,” he exclaimed, suddenly. 
““T must be away on Thursday ”"—Thursday was the medal day, 
and this was Tuesday—*so I shan’t be here to see, but you'll 
see he won’t win it.” But how was Jolinny to stop it if he wasn’t 
? we asked him, helplessly. ’ He just looked at us with 
an inscrutable grin. “Do you know the story ot Atalanta?” 
he asked; and we just stared at lim blankly. 

“Yes,” [ said, at length, with a vague remembrance of a 


here 


classical education coming back to me—‘: Y« she lost a race 
because she would stop to pi k up golden apples. Wasn't thatit?” 
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“Well, pe | Pocklington will stop to pick up golden 
apples on the golf course replied Johnny, with an irritating 
chuckle. ‘“ You just wait and see.”” And not another word 
could we “y il ¢ n that da 

) t next day Jo nny de ired that he had to go up to 
town on important business and hi ped to be back in a day o1 
two. Just before he went he called me secretly aside. 

“You must not play to-morrow morning,” he said. “ You 
must sit t t in the clulb-louse the whole morning, and if any 
thing comes for Pocklington you must send it straight out to 


him wherever he is or take it yourself. Do you understand ?” 
I repeated my instructions meekly and to his satisfaction, 


and Johnny rushed off to catch his train, leaving me wondernng 
he Iple ly 

The medal day dawned fine and warm and ill, a de lightful 
day under other circumstances; but | had been praying for a 
perfect tornado, for Pocklington, like other young golfers, was apt 
to be surprisingly erratic when it | lew hard. The fine weather 
brought all the beauty aad fashion ot \berdeer on to the links, and 
| received a yvreat deal ol ympathy on a slightly strained wrist 
that prevented me from playing Qf course, Miss Kitty and he: 
mother were there, and Mrs. Allison beamed in her disgusting 


manner on Pocklington. 
“Ob, Mr. Pocklinyton,”’ she purred at him, “ Kitty and I do 
| 


© hope you'll win. You've worked so hard at it, haven't you I 
n't understand much about golf, but I’m told you're really quite 
wonderful. 
Ile swallowed this abominable flattery without a blush. 
“T shall do my humble best,” he answered, with his usual 
boastiul self-depreciatio * Bat what chance have I got, who 
never took more than a month’s holiday in my life? How can | 
play against the idle young dogs?” and he waved his hand 
gracefully in our direction, and we stood in a_ body sullenly 
‘lowering at him. 
Pocklington was going to play with one of the old colonels, 
a colone! who suffered from rather a short temper. He used 
very Anglo-Indian expressions when annoyed his normal 
condition——and his caddie went in fear of his life from niblicks 


hurtling through the ar. Verhaps his behaviour might put 
Vocklington off. ] hoped so. 


In due course they left the tee, Miss Allison looking on with 


wonderfully well-simulated indifference from the club-house 
verandah, ‘The Colonel made a deplorable start and took eig lit 
to the first hole, but Pocklington began only too well. His 


tvle was certainly dreadful, but he got the ball along somebow. 
Keally the handicapping committee had dealt with him with 


reprehensible generosity. 1 watched him with the tail of my eye 
playing the first three holes, and all seemed to be going swim- 


mingly for him. He had the infernal luck to jump a bunker at 
the second hole, and 1 saw him turn with some jocose comment 
to his partner, who appe ared to be pretly grumpy. Whenever | 
looked at Miss Allison she was pretending to talk, or looking at 
somebody else on the first tee, and | could not help cordially 
admiring her acting. In course of time Pocklington and the 
Colonel turned the corner of a sandhill and were lost to sight, and 
| settled down to my vigil in the verandah wondering and waiting 
for any sign of Johnny's nefarious scheme, whatever it might be. 

Phe club-house clock, with its utterly silly and vacant 
expression, ticked steadily on for a long time and nothing 
happened. Barring accidents, Pocklington must be nearing the 
turn by now; soon he would be on his way home, rejoicing in 
the pro nect that awaited him. Perhaps nothing was ever 
going to happen, and the whole scheme was another of Johnny’s 
idiotic practical jokes. I felt thoroughly restless, and got up 
and walked up and down the verandah. Then | stepped outside 
on to the last green, to find a small red-haired telegraph boy 
staring about him in a dazed manner, . 

“Mr. Pocklington?” he said, interrogatively. 

Could this be anything to do with Johnny? At any rate, | 
had my orders, and must obey them blindfold. 

* |’ll take it out to Mr. Pocklington,” I said; “and if another 
telegram comes for him, you must bring it straight out to him 
on the links. It's most important. Do you understand ?” 

Reassuring signs of intelligence appeared upon the rather 
blank countenance of the red-haired boy, and I rushed off with 
my prize. There was clearly no time to be lost, and | made my 
way rapidly along the course, earning great unpopularity with 
various competitors, who shouted * lore’’ at me with hoarse 
idignant voices. It was just as well that I had said | 
had sprained my wrist and not my ankle, or no one would have 


and 1 


believed in me, | panted out so fast to meet Po klington. 

I came in sight of bim on the twelfth green. ‘The Colonel 
was attacking a short putt with a studied deliberation. I thought 
1 detected signs of impatience in Pocklington’s demeanour as his 
partner walked this way and that, examining the ground with 
the minutest care. I felt an instinct that | must reach them 
belore the fateful thirteenth hole, and running wildly forwards | 
reached the ereen in time to see the Colonel miss his putt and 
execute a furious fas-seul upon the green. Pocklington seemed 
quite indifferent to his partner’s mistortunes, ard turned to me 
with a smile extending trom ear to ear. 
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“| was out in forty-four,” he volunteered, “ and then a five and 
two fours coming home. Not bad for a poor old duffer like me. 

“I've got a telegram for you,” | managed to get out, gasping 
for breath the while. “1 thought it might be something important, 
so | brought it out myself. The boy left it at the « lub-house.”’ 

“It was most awfully good of you, my dear fellow,” he said, 
cflusively, so that I felt rather mean and small. “I'll just read 
it, if you don’t mind waiting one minute, Colonel,” and he took 
the yellow envelope from me. 

The Colonel snorted audibly. “ What the dash does the 
beggar mean by interrupting the game with his dashed tele 
grams!’ was obviously on the tip of his tongue. 

Pocklington opened the envelope and held it out dramatically 
atarm’s length with an air of amazement. “ ‘Consultation fixed,” 
he read out. “Important client g.30 t»-morrow morning, 
Wiggins.’”’ Then he gasped with fury. “ Wiggins must have 


gone mad,” he shouted. “Why doesn’t the fool say who the 
client is? I never knew him to do such an idiotic thing before. 
And then why the deuce does he fix such an unearthly time in 
the morning?” (I have to supply synonyms for some of his 
adjectives.) “The man must have taken to drink. How the 
blazes am I to get to town in time ?”’ and he raved impotently. 

* There’s one decent train up this afternoon,” | put in. 

* You'll just be able to catch it if you're quick. It goes at two.” 

Pocklington partially recovered his self-control and looked 
at his watch. ‘ There’s plenty of time if we play a decent pace,” 
he said, looking meaningly at the Colonel; the two did not seem 
to be getting on very sympathetically. Tien he made a dash for 
the next tee and I looked on. 

1 understood Johnny’s plan now, and his rather far-fetched 
allusion to Atalanta and the golden apples. Moreover, by a 
perfect stroke of luck or genius he had timed things to a nicety. 
1 was thankful to the Colonel for taking so long over that putt. 

The thirteenth hole at Aberdeer ts the downfall of many 
hopes, and well deserves its unlucky number. Only one shot is 
needed to reach the green, but there is a formidable sandhill 
to cross on the way. The great bill looms high in the air over the 
volfer’s head as he stands trembling on the tee, with its bluff, 
sandy face shored up with big black baulks of timber, which 
make it appear the more terrifying. 

Pocklington’s shot was played rather hurriedly, but it was 
within half an inch of being a very good one. ‘The ball started 
very low and then made as if to soar safely out of harm's way. 
Heavens! it was over! No! it was not quite high enough. 
It hit the extreme top of the timber with a loud crack and 
bounded far back into the horrible sandy pit below. 

Poor Pocklington! I could have found it in my heart to pity 
him. He began very calmly and temperately delving in the sand. 
His first shot did little more than dislodge the ball, but with the 
second he managed to spout it up in the airand this time just over the 
timber. He rushed to the top of the hill to know his fate. Alas! 
the ball had nestled well down in the bottom of a deep footprint, 
left behind him by some other wanderer in that dreadful spot. Then 
Pocklington seemed to lose self-control. He rushed at the ball 
like a mad bull, and hacked and hewed at it like one distraught. 

The Colonel stood by with a stony countenance, a grim 
recording angel. I believe he was enjoying himself thoroughly 
for the first time that morning. Pocklington played five more 
before he reached the green; he did manage to get down in 
two putts, but that made ten for the hole and his beautiful card was 
nearly wrecked. His score up to that point, however, had been 
so good, considering his handicap, that he might yet win. 

“I'll murder that idiot Wiggins,” he muttered, savagely; 
“but I’m not going to be done,” and he went on to the next 
hole, | must say, with the most gallant determination. 

Ile went along so steadily after this that I began to be 
terribly afraid again. If everyone else did a bad score— and 
they generally did in Aberdeer medals—-he would win after all. 
He holed a long putt on the seventeenth green, and wa 
almost as beaming and self-satisfied as ever as he stood waiting 
for the Colonel to putt. The Colonei’s score was utterly ruined 
long ago, but he went on unswervingly to the end. 

Suddenly, what should appear above the bank guarding the 
green but the flaming head of my telegraph boy. Pocklington 
saw him in an instant, and, regardless of the Colonel's putt, 
made a dash for him across the green. The boy fled precipi 
tately, dropping the telegram, which Pocklington picked up, 
opened and read with a countenance that assumed every: second 
a deeper shade of purple. ; 

“ Contound your dashed telegram, sir!’ shouted the Colonel, 
now thoroughly roused. “ What the dash do you mean by run 
ning about like a madman while I’m putting ? I nearly missed 
the dashed globe.” : 

Pocklington never heeded him. 

* «Consultation postponed,’ he shouted in histurn. “*Client 
died suddenly in apoplectic fit.’ Why, the drivelling idiot doesn’t 
even now say who the client is. Why, it mzy be old Sir John Jawler, 
who's worth a thousand a year to me.” And he lapsed into an 
elaborate condemnation of the various parts of Wiggins’s anatomy. 

Ihe scene at the last hole baffles description, both parties 
being absolutely beside themselves. Only the merest outline can 
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be given of the way in which Pocklington played that hole. He 
began by pulling his ball on to the railway; he dropped another 
and hit it a severe blow on the top, thereby sending it into a 
tenacious clump of rushes. He found it after a prolonged search 
and made a short expedition at right angles into another and 
thicker clump. Thence he backed into yet another, and in 
looking for his ball trod on it accidentally and nearly sat down 
violently in consequence. This was too much for Pocklington; 
he took a vicious slog at the ball, and, narrowly missing the 
Colonel's head, sent it once more on to the railway. Then he 
threw his club at his caddie and made straight for the club-house. 

At that moment, who should emerge from the verandah but 
Miss Allison, looking simply adorable. She didn’t seem to notice 
Pocklington’s apoplectic condition. ‘Oh, Mr. Pocklington,” she 
cried, * 1 do hope you’ve won,” and then, ‘‘ Mamma says I may 
say my answer Is yes.” 

Really this was a most extraordinary and ill-timed mannet 
of accepting a proposal, with everybody listening, too. Pockling- 
ton hardly seemed as elated as he ought to have been. He 
murmured something about his possibly having to go away and 
brushed past her into the club-house. 

She stood looking very much puzzled at his behaviour. The 
Colonel stood expatiating on his partner in the baldest terms to his 
fellow-colonels. i stood wondering what cn earth it was all about. 

Then Miss Allison came upto me. ‘ What is the matter 
with Mr. Pocklington ?” she asked. (I wondered she did not 
call him Reginaid, which was his detestable name.) ‘* Did he 
do a bad score, or what ?”’ 

I pointed to his caddie still searching for his ball on the 
railway line. 

‘That was his ninth, going to the last hole,” | replied, 
rather maliciously, | am afraid. 

‘*] am so sorry,” she said; “but why should that make him 
go away? He seemed dreadfully upset.” 

“He certainly didn’t seem as pleased as he ought to be,” 
said I. 

‘| don’t exactly see why he should be pleased.” 

‘* Not after what you told him?” I hinted, very indiscreetly. 

Miss Allison stared at me in surprise. 

*“] don’t know what you mean,” she said. “I only 
told him I would do something he had asked me.” 


ryy 
THE 
N my experience as a photographer of wild birds, the illus- 
trating of the domestic lite of the tawny owl has proved 
the hardest task | had set myself to perform. Owing to 
the bird’s habit of breeding in hollow trees, the interiors of 
dark barns and at the top of tall trees, very few nests will 
lend themselves to photography. In addition to this, in my neigh- 
bourhood game is reared almost everywhere. This, as usual, 
spells persecution for the owl. Consequently, its numbers are 
rapidly diminishing, and although I have seen only some fifteen 
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* Well,” I said, “ that ought to be enough to please him, I 
should hope.” 

‘** How absurd you are!" she cried, dimpling very prettily ; 
but I do hope it won't all fall through now he’s lost the medal. 
We were to have started on Saturday.” 

So the wedding was going to be at once. I felt sure her 
mother would never allow that. No trousseau and no splash at all! 

©] said I would tell him t »-day,”’ she went on, ** because | 
didn’t know if my new motoring cap would come in time, or if 


“é 


mamma would approve. Now my cap’s come ani is perfectly 
lovely, and mamma said I might, so | was to have gone off 
motoring for two or three days with him and Mrs. Pocklington. 
It would be such fun.” 

“Mrs. Pocklington!’’ I almost shrieked. 
Pocklington ? 

“Why, his wife, of course,” said Miss Allison. ‘ She's 
coming down to-night in the car. What's the matter? Is y 
wrist hurting you?” 

Mrs. Pocklington—his wife! I mopped my brow feverishly. 
Then the whole thing was a hideous mistake. What an ass 
Johnny was! What asses we had all been. I managed to slink 
away from Miss Allison somehow. I think she thought I hada 
slight sunstroke. 

Pocklington rushed off, I believe, to telegraph to Wiggins. 
I suppose he got some sort of satisfactory answer, for he didn't 
go. I expect the postal authorities had a terrible time with him 
trying to discover the author of those telegrams, and poot 
Wiggins must have quaked in his shoes for days. 

Mrs. Pocklington arrived that evening, and seemed a nice 
motherly sort of a person. Next day Johnny arrived, and we 
fell upon him ina body. He wasn’t as crestfallen as he ought 
to have been, and swore anyone of us would have misunderstood 
that conversation. He even went so far as to say that it served 
Pocklington right for flirting with Miss Allison when his wife was 
away; but we all said that was a most ungentlemanly remark. 

We were very nice and sympathetic to Pocklington for the 
rest of his visit. There didn’t seem anything else we could do 
without a very unnecessary scandal. At any rate, bis handicap 
was not lowered, so he is sure to win a medal pretty soon, and | 
hope he will. Ifor my part, | am quite ready to admit that we 
were a little unjust to Pocklington. 


“Who's Mrs. 


” 


TAWNY OWL. 
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nests during the last four years, this, under the circumstances, is 
really a good number. The nests referred to have for the most 
part been a considerable distance away from my habitation. 

My desire to find suitable nests being well known in the 
locality, [ have sometimes received messages from long distances. 
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le egg n ir in every wav to whatl he expected Irom his 
bit lie took them me in great er fortunately, his 
father, known tf my wishes, told him to replace them. “They 
been kel \ fheiently long, however, to cause the old 
ly to | ike t | heard ot another nestin it it which, 
| as a d bre rr many year his was In 
ne thick growth on a lime tree. Early one lanuary I went t 
ect the place, and found that the position of the nest was not 
ll suitable for my purpose. So I made a new nest by cleari 
iway a portion ot t rowth, lhis also admitted sufficient light 
to enable me to take photograp from another position which | 
made tor the camera, Meanwhile, the old nest was blocked up 
with sti lo my delight the old tawny came as formerly, 
ind evidentl ul no hesitation in making it her home, de pite 
the a red conditior When she flew off I saw that one egy 
Wa iid «mm the nest. | was now enabled to estimate when 
the young should be hatched, for incubation would, of course, 


? All wing a lew 
ays longer than the estimated time, | again visited the nest. 
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On the tree being kicked she flew quietly away. 
nest was reached, instead of chicks there were three dirty eggs in 
it. This seemed so strange that | was forced to the conclusion 
that since my last visit the eggs had been removed and she had 
laid again, and was incubating for the second time. So dirty 


were the evgs that this hardly seemed possible. On visiting the 
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nest again after a few weeks’ interval, [ found the owl was still 
These, on being broken, proved unfertile. 
he probable explanation was that the female of the pair of birds, 
which had inhabited the tree for years, had lost her mate, and, 
unable to find another among the limited number in the locality, 


had proceeded to domestic duties on her own, but without any 


sitting on the evgs. 


satisfaction either to herself or to me. 
On another occasion I found a tawny owl’s nest containing 
only dead young ones—killed, no doubt, by a shot from a 


keeper's eun, or starved by the death of their parents from the 
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same cause. In another nest I found the dead body of the hen 
bird covering her young. Marks of pellets showed that the nest 
had been shot through from below. I also once saw a tawny 
owl fly away from what looked like an old squirrel’s nest, and 
found the eggs had been laid on the top of that not very secure- 
looking structure. The next time I went, sure enough, the 
eggs were lying broken on the ground, having fallen through 
the nest. : 

When in search of another nest 1 met with an adventure 
nearly attended by disastrous results. A kindly naturalist, when 
doing some repairs in an out barn, put up a box inside one of the 
ventilating holes. Knowing that this site was a favourite kaunt 
of the owls, I decided to search it while passing one day. As I 
could not find a ladder, | was forced to crawl on to the roof 
and look through the hole. Previous to this I tried throwing 
stones on to the roof above the nest, but could not dislodge the 
owl. It was not a very difficult task to get to the top of the 
roof by pulling myseif up along the edge of the slates, then 
moving to the other 
end of the building 
astride the ridging. | 
found that it was not 
occupied. The return 
journey was much 
quicker than I ever 
anticipated. On turn- 
ing round, the portion 
of the roof that I had 
hold of gave way, and 
there was nothing for 
it but to slide down 
the roof with my back 
tothe slates. In reality 
this feat only occupied 
a few seconds, but it 
seemed totake a much 
ionger time. On leav- 
ing the slates | shot 
out my legs and fell 
flat on my back, which 
| think was fortunate, 
for, although partially 
stunned and for some 
time very sick, | had 
no bones broken. 

Up to now my 
quests for a_ suitable 
nest of the tawny owl 
had all been met by 
disappointment. lou 
years ot repe ited 
failure had almost ex- 
tinguished my hopes, 
when my 
was unexpectedly 
rewarded. Late one 


p itience 


night I heard an owl 
hooting in a wood 
which | had not before 
known them to inhabit. 
| madea careful search 
in the daytime for a 
nest, and, although I 
climbed. every tree 
containing an old nest, 
1 could not find one 
occupied. Another 
night I again heard 
the owl hoot, but a 
daytime search proved 4, 7Taylos. 
fruitless. By the merest 

accident 1 chanced to hit my stick against an old tree stump 
when out flew the owl. Which was the more surprised of the 
two I cannot say, but I know which was the more pleased. 
There was what 


ADULT 


had been in search of tor years, and might 
never gel agaln. 

The eggs were far incubated, for three dirty white ones lay 
in the nest, a sure sign that they were hard sat. They could not 
be seen without breaking away some of the stump, which | 
proceeded to do. In fear and trembling I came next morning 
to see what the owl thought about the altered conditions. To my 
delight they were quite agreeable to her; in fact, she allowed 
me to approach quite close, when she peered at me through eyes 
closed but for the merest slit. Determined not to risk anything, 
{ placed my hiding-tent some royds. away. The next day in 
two movements I had it near enough to obtain a photograph of 
her sitting. Two young ones only hatched out, but she would 
not leave them, and I did not want to drive her off. When the 
vounger of the two was seven days old she flew away, and | 


quickly took a photograph of the white, delicate, ugly-looking 
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chicks. Ilitherto I had not seen the male bird, although I had 
looked for him very carefully. When his mate flew away from 
the nest he appeared as if by magic. Whit a commotion there 
was among the other feathered inhabitants of the wood!  Black- 
birds, thrushes, tits and warblers all joined in a loud chorus of 
protest, although the owls had _ left so silently that 1 
thought they must have got away unobserved, 
owls alighted on a branch of a tr 


\s soon as the 

in sight of my hiding-place 
he scene presented a strange 
contrast to that created by the presence of a sparrow-hawk, when 


the hubbub began to subside. 


every living thing flutters precipitately into the nearest cover and 
all is immediately strangely silent. I have known a thrush, in 
his anxiety to escape this dreaded foe, fly with a crash through 
the window-pane of a roadside cottage, while the hawk halted 
bewildered on a neighbouring tree. 

A photograph of the tawny owl brooding the voung was 
easily obtained. My ambition was to show her and the young 
together in the nest, and this I expected would be possible when 
the young ones were 
too big to be brooded. 
At the latter period she 
ore nerally took up a 
position at the back 
of the nest with the 
family in front. With 
their eyes tightly closed 
they dozed tor hours in 
the daytime. Some 
times | tried a con 
versation with her, but 
without any effect. A 
lively song ¢ iused her 
to open her eyes, but 
whether in pain o1 
pleasure I cannot say. 
On one oceasion while 
I was watching het 
she suddenly jumped 
from the back of the 
nest, alighted on the 
front, shook het 
feathers and remained 
dozing for a long time. 

A limied family 
ot two meant then 
being in first-class con 
dition. | nevel AW 
them feed in the day 
time, Sometimes more 
food than they could 
eat Was provided 
during the night and 
was to be found lying 
about the nest next 
morning, heir cast 
ings showed what they 
fed on mice, halt 
grown rats and small 
birds were their chiet 
fare. When the yo 


ones reached fourteen 


ing 


days old their appear- 
wnce became hati 

more pleasing, but they 
were very shy and did 


not lke facing the 
camera. At three 
weeks they made quit 


a picture when perched 
Copyright outside the nest, but 

( ynsiderable patience 
had to be exercised to get them to remain there, as they were 
very anxious to get back into the nest. At no time did the old 
birds show any signs of ol jection to my presence, but for the 
most part I was concealed. 

My experience was unlike that of a youth of my acquaint 
ance, who once got rather a startling reception trom a pair ol 
tawny owls whose nest was In a hollow tree near a large house, 
Ile determined to go at night to get the eggs, and, taking a 
companion with him to keep guard, mounted the tree. As _ he 
was about to remove the eyygs, he feit his cap knocked off by 
What he thought was a clod of earth thrown at him by hi 
companion. His angry remonstrances were met by another 
determined attack on the part of the old tawny, which was only 
repelled with difficulty by the outcry raised by the robber. | 
know a case where a man lost the sight of an eve through the 
old bird striking him as he was looking down a hollow tree into 
the nest. 

It is the suppose i game-destr propensilie of the tawny 
owl that lead to his persecution at the h nds of kee rs. 











Unfortunately for the owl, he often makes his home in the very 
woods where ume is reared, and his nest is easily located by 
the white dl ppings. | have been very careful indeed to examine 
closely all castings come across, and have no hesitation in 
admitting that some tawny owls do occasional y take young 
pheasants; but surely this is no justification for a decree oi 
wholesale extermination against them. Furred vermin of all 


kinds constitute their natural and normal food, and the good 
services they render to the gamekeeper in destroying youny 
Stoats, we asels and rats more than compensate for the occasional 
tnelt of a game-bird, 

Ihe owls are being thoughtlessly wiped out, with the result 
that we are called upon to find something else to do their good 


work. Hence the large sums of money spent in trying to keep 
down the plague of rats and mice. Nature has provided for this 


in the past at no cost to u 
Nature and give the greatest possible protection to owls. i on 


It is easier and « eapel to help 


asked a gamekee per to inspect the stomachs of five owls he had 
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Sweet Peas. 


N the whole history of horticulture it is doubtful whether a 
more sudden and striking revolution has been made than 
that which has occurred during the last twenty years 
among the beautiful and fragrant Sweet Peas, flowers 
which can now claim to rank inferior only to the Rose 

itself, Thirty years ago the Sweet Pea was represented by 
five or six distinct varieties of not very pleasing colours, all of 
which had short stems and small, flimsy flowers, while at the 
present time some 300 varieties are known to commerce, Pro- 
viding that 200 of these are not very distinct from each other, 


it leaves us 100 which even a novice would recognise as 
distinct, e:ther in colour or form, or both. Unlike many other 
flowers, this revolution among Sweet Peas has been marked 
by an all-round improvement. Not only are the flowers 


larger and of much brighter, better and more distinct colours, 
but the fragrance has been enhanced, the flowers possess longet 
stems - instead of only obtaining two flowers on a stem we 
usually get three or four—and the plants altogether are more 
robust than those known to our forefathers; hence it cannot be 
wondered at that the Sweet Pea, in all its beautiful forms and 
colours, has become so great a favourite, and now finds a place 
in the garden of the cottager as well as that of the squire. 

lhe introduction of the beautiful variety named Countess 
pence! some lew years ago marked a most portant point in 
the history of the Sweet Pea. 
had a plam or unwaved upper petal, but this variety, which had 
this petal beautifully waved or frilled, was destined to be the 
forerunner of what one might almost call a new race, of which 


Hitherto, all the varieties known 


there are now, of course, a great many examples. 

It is, however, the practical details of Sweet Pea culture that 
are now most eagerly sought after, and reference to that work 
which will now or shortly need to be done will, I hope, be of 
assistance to our readers. Since the recent rains the plants have 
been growing very rapidly; but, although those sown last 
autumn or under glass early this spring are now flowering 
freely, the spring-sown plants have not yet 
reached that stage in many localities. It will be found that 
Sweet Peas will, if allowed to grow as they like, climb to a 
vreat extent mside the sticks or othe supports, with the result 
that the growths become very much entangled and many flower- 
buds are throttled, so to speak, by the numerous tendrils. The 
grower should now make a point of carefully drawing the 
growths to the outside of the supports, no matter whether the 
plants are growing in rows, clumps or other designs. Here they 
will derive the full benefit of light and fresh air, which are so 
essential at this period, and will thus be enabled to produce long, 
straight stems and large, unblemished flowers. 

A trait of the modern Sweet Pea that causes amateurs a 
considerable amount of anxiety is the casting off of the earliest- 


ordinary 


formed flower-buds before they open, and each year brings 
numerous enquiries as to the reason for the plants behaving 
hus. [ p to the present nothing has been definitely proved to 
cause this trouble, though most experts consider it to be due to 
a check which the plants have received earlier or to over- 
feeding with manures. Whatever the cause, the trouble does 
not usually assume serious dimensions; the later buds gene- 
rally open as they should do 

With proper treatment, Sweet Pea plants from seed sown 
outdoors in the spring should give an almost continuous display of 
flowers from the middle of July until well into October, and the 
cultural details to ensure this are not very complicated. One of 
the most important is to prevent seed-pods forming. ‘The Sweet 
Pea is one of the best flowers we possess for cutting, and the 


more the blossoms are cut the more will the plants produce ; 
hence, those who wish for a prolonged and continuous display 
must cut with a free hand. Sweet Peas with their fragrance are 
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killed and which he swore were taking his young game-birds., 
In no single case did he prove iis contention, These owls had 
all been assisting him in his labours. Some time ago a nest was 
found near here with a number of young stoats and rats in it. 
ut a really striking confirmation of my remarks occurred more 
A farmet early one morning saw what looked like a 


recently. 
Upon examination, it 


mass of feathers in one of his fields. 
proved to be an owl, quite dead, and near it was one of the 
larvest rats he had ever seen, which was also dead. ‘The owl's 
breast was bare, which showed she had a family of young ones 
somewhere, and in her efforts to provide for them she had 
tackled this monster of a rat. Perhaps she had gripped it 
wrongly, or it had proved too strong for her. Indeed, the farmer 
said it must have been too heavy for her to carry off. The number 
of feathers about showed there had been a battle royal. This 
heroic owl lost her life in carrying out her good work in preserving 
Nature’s balance of life, at the same time affording an eloquent 
plea for the preservation of her species. ALFRED TAYLOR. 


GARDEN. 


beautiful flowers for the house, and their graceful forms enable 
anyone to arrange them artistically. Before leaving the subject of 
cut flowers, | will warn anyone against packing Sweet Peas for 
transit while in adampstate. It frequently happens that the culti- 
vator wishes to send flowers to some distant friend, and usually 
the novice damps the blooms the same as is done in the case of 
most other kinds of flowers, and with which it answers very well. 
Not so, however, with the Sweet Peas. When unpacked the 
petals will be badly spotted or even partiaily decayed, the 
flowers, of course, being quite ruined. Sweet Peas should be 
gathered when dry, and packed at once firmly in stout boxes 
without any wet packing material. After a twenty-four hours’ 
journey the flowers will be rather faded, but if placed in water as 
soon as received, they will quickly regain their freshness and be 
none the worse. 

Naturally, the production of flowers over a period of three 
months entails a considerable strain on the plants, but where the 
soil was deeply trenched and well manured, they will be quite 
capable of performing such a task. Should the plants show 
signs of weakening, there is no better manure for them than 
linely-grouund superphosphate of lime. This may either be 
dissolved in water at the rate of 10z. to a gallon or scattered 
along each side of the row of plants at the rate of 20z. to 
each yard of the row; 10z. will suffice for a good-s zed 
clump, and it must in each case be well watered in alter- 
wards. This may be applied throughout the flowering season 
at fortnightly intervals, and will do much towards brighten- 
ing the flowers and increasing the vigour of the plants. 
Strict attention must also be given to watering when the dry 
weather is much prolonged. Soft water is the best, and failing 
this, use water that has been exposed tothe air for some hours. 
When watering, the grower must make sure that enough is 
given to thoroughly soak the soil for a depth of at least gin., 
otherwise more harm than good will be done. Where the untidy 
appearance is not objected to, a 6in. thick mulching of strawy 
manure placed on either side of the row will do much to prevent 
the evaporation of moisture and keep the roots of the plants cool. 

During very hot, dry weather Sweet Peas derive great benefit 
from a light syringing early each evening, and this also assists 
in keeping the dreaded green fly in check. Where this pest 
appears to be on the increase the plants must be sprayed with an 
insecticide, preferably one that contains nicotine in solution. 
As stated at the outset of this article, varieties are now 
exceedingly numerous, and new ones are being added to the list 
every week. No good purpose would be served by enumerating 
them now, but perhaps in the autumn, when sowing-time 1s 
approaching, space will be found for a list and description of the 
best sorts for general use. E. We. Bee 





THE ORIENTAL Poppigs. 
PHOSE who only know the old brilliant red Oriental Poppy, and who 
appreciate this plant with its large flowers, will be pleased to hear that there 
are now many beautiful colours of it obtainable. Quite one of the prettiest 
of these is a variety named Jennie Mawson, which has delightful salmon 
pink flowers, the petals of which have good-sized brownish crimson blotches 
at their bases and inside the flowers. In addition to this and _ several 
other charming pink sorts, there are dull red, nearly brown and many other 
intermediate shades, so ihat quite a good display can be made in the hardy 
flower borJer with these plants alone. 
THe LONG-spuRKKD COLUMBINES 

During the past few weeks our principal flower shows and not a few 
gardens have had their beauty considerably enhanced by the comparatively 
new long-spurred Columbines. Compared with the old-fashioned Columbine, 
these newer forms are a very decided advance, both in colour and form, and 
as they are just as easily grown, they should find a place in every garden. 
rhe present is a good time to sow seeds to obtain plants to flower next 
year, and the seeds may be thinly scattered in shallow drills in a well- 
prepared bed in the open il 
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Hil \ \ oO lorde and Tintern present the most received the Exeter earldom as a reward. Vhe oft quoted lorde 
considerable remnants still surviving of the eighty-five Charta assures us that in 1136 the Earl founded a Cistercian 
religious h es which the English Cistercians once Abbey at Brightley within his lordship of Okehampton. — Hither 
possessed. Yet there is to-day no similarity between came twelve monks and an abbot from Waverley, where the 
the build it Forde and at Tintern. The latter is Cistercians had first established themselves in England eight 

imong the finest of our Gothic ruins. The former is a stately years before. The Earl, we are told, died in 1137, and five years 
} itation W media yal fabric i largely cloaked bw a mantle later, half starved amid the Dartmoor wastes, the monks, whose 
f seventeenth century classicism. It is for its splendid but first abbot had succumbed, set forth on a weary pilgrimage back 
roofless minster that we visit Tintern. At Forde no stone of the to their Surrey home amid the rich Weyside meadows. March- 
ks’ church survives, but a great part of its last abbot’s fine ing two and two behind their leader who carried the cross, they were 
mmestic work remains to delight the visitor, who, if he regrets espied as they plodded through Thorncombe parish by Adeliza, 
it only a portion of this great example of Henry VIII's day the sister and heiress of the dead Earl, who asked the meaning ot 
\ in still take pleasure in the noble rooms and the mournful procession. When it was explained to her she 
iptuou ood | plaster work which Inigo Jones substituted exclaimed with a groan that so damnable an opprobrium must 
lor the sumpler interior fittings of Thomas Chard. not light upon her. What her brother, whose whole possessions 
Dugdale’s account of the founding of Forde Abbey is derived she had inherited, had begun she mu«t continue. Here were her 
ma Latin mnent which he quotes i extenso, and which manor, her house and her fruitful lands. She hereby gave them 
id belonged to the monks. But it is clearly of later date than to the monks in perpetuity. Against the truth of this charmingly 
e ¢ ts which it relates, and is rvely a work of the dramiutic incident is not merely the fact that Thorncombe is not 
lagination. Ye ull later writers have adopted it without on the normal route between Okehampton and Waverley, but also 
esitation or enquiry, and we find it re utely set down as the date of Earl Richard's death, which happened years before 
esta ed facts diverse books as Hutchins’s “ Dorset.” the first Cistercian ever set foot in England. Moreover, hi 
ilu \ *(;uide to Somerset,” and Pulman’s * Book of the “sister” Adelizais unknown to history, while the heir to his lands, 
\ lorde sta ith of the Axe, whose northern bank is lordships and titles was his son, Baldwin, second holder of th 
Somerset vil, dt in the parish of Thorncombe, which has earldom, which now became known as that of Devon. The 
included in Dorsetshire since 1842, but was previously list Earls wife, however, was called Adeliza, and sb 
Devo ire, d among the vast estates in that was alive at the time the Cistercian house arose in 

ty whi Kicehard de Redver eld when he helped Vhorncombe — parish. The widow, and = not the 

| to iblish himselt a Kin of Enyvland, and therefore, of Earl Richard may have had much to do with 
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lement of the monks on that portion of the manorial 
ca »wn as Forde. Certainly the De Redverses 
ccessors the Courtenays were ever held to be the 

f the Abbey, and many were buried within its walls. 
foundation at e obtained great reputation for the 


rule and for the learning of its monks, of whom one 


\re p of Canterbury. Baldwin was a poor Exeter 
ned him rapid advancement in the Chur 

But 
of this office, and joining the brethren 


lle b came noted for 


\rchdeacon of Exeter. he disliked 


ted to the abbatial chair. 


tere life and literary work, and Henry II. forced his 
is archbishop upon the wealthy and luxurious monks of 
ry. His efforts to reform them led to a protracted 





ABBOT 


CHARD’S TOWER AND 
, Which only ended when he joined King Richard’s crusade 
the Holy Land. 


ind Koger the Cistercian, a famous traveller and a writer 


Jobn of Devon, confessor to John 


f marvels, were among Baldwin's successors as abbots of Forde. 


\ the 


er han 


latter ruled the Abbey until 1236, it was probably in his 
surviving monks’ dormitory was built. Both the 

with its lancet arcaded under- 
, are admirable examples of the Early 
and the nece 


windows, and the 


period, ities of the dweiling-house which 


sused them to be cut up and portioned off into servants’ 


mest othces and lumber-plac es are revrett ible. On 


l, itis to this aptitude for use that they owe their 
monast 


church whose final form seems 


Decor uted style 


vhnereas the 


las its very foundations 
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hidden under the greensward of the lawn that stretches in front of 
the south elevation of the great and motley house. It is on this 
south side that the wholly different and antagonistic architectural 
principles of Thomas Chard and Inigo Jones have had to dwell in 
enforced amity since the middle years ol the seventeenth century. 
When the monastic house saw its last day, the whole of this 
facade, 250/t. in length, must have ofered a remarkable example 
of the excellent style of buildings which great Churchmen 


; 
regular and secular, were everywhere erecting during tne opening 
decades of the sixteenth century, and of which a short series will 
now appear consecutively in the of Country LIFE. 
He was of 
Honiton, where the almshouses he built and 
He proce led to St. Bernard’s at Oxford, 
Archbishop Chichele’s founda- 
tion for students of the Cis- 
tercian Order, which was 
suppressed at the Dissolution, 
but whose “ capital messuage 
was granted in 1555 to Lord 
Mayor White as the site of his 


pages 


Thomas Chard was elected Abbot of Forde in 1520. 
\wlisc 


endowed still stand. 


ynbe, neat 


” 


new College of St. Jolin’s. 
When Prince wrote his 
“ Worthies of Devon,” in 
1700, Chard’s name was still 


to be seen “in golden letters 
on a window over the common 
Ile took bis D.D. 
and became 
coadjutor to the Bishop of 
Iexeter, obtaining the title of 
Bishop of Solburia in partibus 
infidelium and receiving various 
including that of 


entrance.” 


decree in 1507 


SELF 
Pee ; 
Loads” 


advowsons, 


Le, Vs Thorncombe. The love of 
pea | building, which he seems 
cee already to have exercised at 
_——_ St. Bernard’s, found ample 
7 outlet as soon as he became 
Abbot of Forde. Ile must 


collected a remarkable 
craltsmen for his pur 
pose, for they were adepts at 
both the native Gothic style, 
which still prevailed, and at 
the Italian Renaissance manner 
which was being introduced for 
ornamental work. On no other 
exterior in England can a set 
of carved pauels in bas-relief 
be found equal in design and 
execulion to 
southern 


have 
set ot 


those above the 
windows of Chard’s 
Hall. They are in the purest 
ltalian manner and remind 
us of the interior work on 
the chantries of Christchurch, 
Hampshire, and on several 
tombs -dating from Henry 
VIIL.’stime. The Forde panels 
have been curiously neglected 
by writers on this period, and 
are not mentioned in Mr. 
Gotch’'s books on * Karly 
Renaissance Architecture.” 
They have never been 
factorily illustrated. This is 
accounted for by the fact that 
they are high up and difficult 
of approach for an architect to 
make measured drawings or fot 
a photographer to take detail 
negatives. 
lichens that have taken posses- 
sion of the surface of the Ham 
Hill stone interfere with a fuil 
appreciation of the carving of the scrolls, figures and arabesques. 


satis 


Moreover, the 
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lhere is a delicious patina of age spread over the whole 
building, and it would be wrong to s« rape, clear or other- 
wise make ‘equal to new” even the carved portions. but 


whether, in respect of the panels, only cautious treatment with a 
hard brush would remove the more prominent lichenous growths 
and so give full value to the carvings without changing theit 
general tone and colour is a matter worthy of consideration and 
experiment. The same Renaissance feeling occurs in the upp2t 
panels of the tower just below the battlemented parapet; but, for 
the rest, Abbot Chard’s work is Gothic. It is in Gothic letters 
that, above the last-mentioned panels, is carved the Latin 
inscription which informs us that the work was done in the yeat 
of our Lord 1528 by the Lord Tho.nas Chard, Abbot. Gothic 
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the tow riel and Abbot Chard over Early English work, of which a portion has, 
ain the arms, badges in the course of alterations, come to light under the newer 
l, or built the Abbey, surface and remains exposed. ‘The refectory, though it retains 


its ceiling and window tracerv and is still over 5oft. long, has 


1 both crozier and mitre lost its remaining features and its full extent. A carved panel 


ving portion of Chard’s time found behind the plaster of an upper room 


a remarkably rich 
iar style, and is best 


tracery 1s re} 


has sullered 


4 palms and other exotics 


oister was bu 





GOTHIC 


beyond the present west wall of the refectory marks its original 
limit, which may also be traced in the illustrations by the line of 
ited its roof extending over the first three classical windows of Inizo 
from Jones’s alterations. <A later age needed a smaller hall but mre 
numerous rooms. This, unfortunately, meant not only a sacrifice 
of the interior proportions of Chard’s great hall, but also of part of 
t by the set of Renaissance panels on the exterior. When, however, 
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we reflect that of the equally important Cistercian house of 
Newnham, the thirteenth century foundation of the Mohuns of 
Dunster, lying six miles to the west of Forde, scarcely a vestige 
remains, we must be thankful for small mercies and for the 
forbearance displayed by the grantee of Forde after the Dissolu 
tion. When Abbot Chard and his monks, “ by their unanimous 
assent and consent, with their deliberaie minds, right knowledge 
and mere motion,” had surrendered the monastery to King 
Henry in the thirtieth year of his reign, it was granted to 
Richard Pollard. He belonged to the county, the Pollards 
being an old Devonshire family of whom his father, Sir Lewis, 
had risen to the judicial bench and had bought the manor of 


King’s Nympton, near South Moulton. Richard was one of a 
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large family, for Prince tells us in his “ Worthies”’ that “ The 
Portraicture of Sir Lewis Pollard, the |udge,and his Lady with their 
two & twenty Children was set up in a Glass- Window in an Isle of 
the Church of Kings Nimton.” 
fortunes in one of the new Government employments which 


Richard, as a cadet, sought his 


Henry’s revolutionary methods were affording. He served under 
Vicar-General Cromwell and with such men as John Williams in 
the matter of the visitation and the suppression ot the monasteries. 
These two ‘* made an end of the shryne at Wynchestre” in 1533, 
and in the September of the following year Pollard is the 
moving spirit in the persecution of Abbot Whiting of Glaston- 
bury. Unlike Chard, Whiting was not easily terrified into 


assent and consent of surrender. Pollard and his tollower 
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man and 
have hard work to wring from him admissions wherein 
“appeared his cankred and traiterous heart,” and then they 
imprison him. That done, they ransack the Abbey and the 
town, and are able to write that: “ We have davly founde and 
treyede oute bothe money and plate hyde and muryde up in 
walles vauttes and other secrette placis,” and they conclude that 
“thabbott and the monkes forsaide hade ymbecelyde and 
stollyne as muche plate and ‘ . 
adornamentes as wolde have 
sufficide to have begone a new 
abbay.” By the beginning of 
October they have “come to 
knowledge of dyvers and sun- 
drye treasons” on the part ot 
the abbot, who is condemned 
at Wells, and, in November, 
taken to Glastonbury, “and 
there was drawyn thorewe the 
towne apon a hurdyll to the 
hyll callyd the torre,” where he 
was executed, When we read 
of the fate of those who held 
out, we how Thomas 
Chard was brought to a * de- 
liberate mind and right know- 
ledge” that it was more 
prudent to give up his great 
position and the stately house 
which he had himself in great 
part erected. He was allowed 
£80 per annum out of the 
revenues, and “fourtie wayne 
lodes of fyrewood” from the 
woods of the Abbey, and he 
retired to his vicarage of Thorn- 
combe for the short remainder 
of his life. His lay supplanter 
probably pulled down the church and other buildings round the 
cloister garth, which were needless for his purpose, and estab- 
himself in the newly-built abbot’s lodging and the 
contiguous apartments. This, however, is conjectural only, for 
there is no decided trace at Forde of the occupation of Richard 
Pollard or of his son, Sir John. Two absentee ownerships 
then followed before it became the property and the residence 
of a successful lawyer, who gave it the character of a great 
house of his own time and did his work so well that it has 
suffered little alteration since. We read in the ** Worthies of 
Devon” that the Abbey “ met with a better fate than most 
others of the same quality . . . into the 
hands of Attorney General Prideaux he, between 40 and 50 
years since, was pleased to repair it; and changing the model 
of it converted it into a noble house as most in these parts.” 
Though the Prideauxs are of Cornish stock, a branch early 


although weak 


sickly,” 


they admit his “being but a very 


realise 


Copyright. 


lished 


which coming 
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The Abbey Church stood, facing the cloisters, 


crossed the county border, and one of them, who made a 
fortune in the law in James I.’s time, was settled at Netherton 
Hall, near Honiton. His second son, Edmund, followed in his 
father’s footsteps and soon made a name for hims If both at the 
Bar and in politics. He was returned for Lyme Kegis to the 
Long Parliament as an opponent of tie Court. In 1643 he 
became a Commissioner of the Great Seal and was Solicitor- 
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General in 1648. But his principles were too constitutional to 
admit of his taking an active official part in the King’s trial, and 
he resigned his office to become Attorney-General when Charles 
was no more. It is not, however, so much as a lawyer as an 


administrator that Edmund Prideaux’s career is remarkable. He 
is almost the creator of one of the most important of public 
services, for while the Civil War was still raging he took up the 
letter carriage question on behalf of the Parliament, becoming 
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‘‘master of the posts, messengers and couriers "in 1644. 
time the Commonwealth was supreme ‘he is said to have estab 
lished a regular weekly service throughout the country.”” He may, 
therefore, be looked upon as the father of Postmasters-General, 
and his organising power, while greatly facilitating 
munications, saved the Government much money, although it 
added to his own means. But this sphere of his activities and 
profits did not interfere with his legal practice, which is stated 
to have been worth £5,000 per annum—probably as large a sum 
as any in the profession, including St. John and Maynard, 
were making at that time. U ndet circumstances, the 
purchase and transformation of Forde presented no financial diff 
culties, and it is fortunate indeed that the new owner did not 
sweep away what he found and begin building anew. As a 
matter of tact, Inigo Jones, though he considerably modified, did 
not add to the existing buildings anything more than certain 

excrescences to the north to 

modate his great staircase and other 

requirements of his time. He did not 

increase the length of the great south 
Although the west end of it 
is pierced three tiers of classic 
windows and is brought into some 
symmetry with the east end by the 
arrangement of the pediments over its 


com 


such 


accoln- 


facade. 
with 


upper windows, yet all this is contrived 
within Chard’s walls. The illustration 
of the north side shows this clearly, for 
it reveals both Gothic and Renaissance 
work at the north-west corner. On the 
tall narrow section which juts out here, 
there are some charming panels of met 
maids, and just beyond it to the leit 
may be seen a portion of the only re- 
maining Gothic window, and a larger 
and more elaborate panel in the Itahan 
manner just below. Further on are 
the filled-in windows of the refectory, 
which, as was usual in Gothic 
was originally lit from both = sides. 
seyond the gable finial of the refectory 
roof is seen a high building, the slope 
“COUNTRY LIFE." of whose battlemented roof is that 
which was most affected in late Perpen- 
dicular times. This slope, just like that 
of the west and east ends, is not allowed to show on the south 


halis, 


side, where Inigo Jones was anxious to produce some measure 
of classic effect. But its presence is a proof that the Gothic 
building was of the same size and height as at present, and that 
Inigo Jones used an existing space as the site of his saloon, 
which occupies the upper floor of this central portion of the house. 
On the south front he left none of Chard’s work unaltered except 
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tive ter, a portion of the refectory, and the tower, and even 

tower be slightly modified. Wishing to give more light and 
a pleter « ic feeling to the rooms within, be removed 
from the lower half of the two great windows of the bay the 
three ibsidiary mullions and all the tracery, and made three 
round-arched lights. The result is not inharmonious, for these 


windows are among the few contrived by [Inigo Jones that retain 
the vlazing of his ume. The leaded lights and casements which 
he used were nearly all replaced by sashes filled with the strange 
ctagon and loze xge shaped panes which were considered to be 

the Gothick taste’ by Horace Walpole and his successors. 
It will be observed that wherever Inigo Jones’s glazing remains, 


~ 


as it does in one or two windows ol the eastern projection, his 
vork does not associate at all disagreeably with the Gothic of 
Chard, and it would be an immense improvement if it were 
replaced whenever the sashes were substituted. Inside the house 
Inigo Jones made greater changes than outside, and created a 
uite of apartments which rank among the finest productions of 
the Commonwealth times. They will be illustrated next week 
and be accompanied by an account of the later history of the 
house and of its owners, ie 
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N riING ol tHE SHELDRAKE. 


NI tl t charming of our shore birds, the sheldrake, is 
wher met with in very large numbers, but is found, 
neverth less, in suitable localities throughout these islands, 


Unlike the usual characteristics of the duck family, the shelduck 
is near is brilliantly coloured as the drake, though lacking 


the bright red comb of the latter, and when on the wing it is 


well-nigh impossible to distingush the duck from the drake The shelduck 
has original tastes as regards a nesting site, for one would not imagine that 
the extreme end of a rk rabbit burrow would be an ideal spot in which to 


stch her brood; but notwithstanding these apparent drawbacks the shelduck 


oes almost invariably t own a rabbit burrow, anu the nest in the 
ccon nying illustrations was quite 6ft, down the burrow An explanation 
rthis habit of fr ting undervrou is probably furnished by the bri¢htly 

' pluma of the duck, for were she to nest in the open she would bea 

very conspicuous object and would soon be discovered by grey crows and other 


maraucers, I had long wished to obtain photographs of the shelduck at home, 


ind so was very pleased to hear from a keeper that he had a nest for me to 
photoyraph, I locality was an eminently suitable one, with a succession 
of sar ines stretching for miles on end; and we had nardly started on our 
walk to the nesting sit before we flushed a sheldrake and his mate. rhe 
birds looked ex ling beautiful as they flew off, but we did not discover 
i nest, though the keeper was of opinion that there was one in the vicinity. 
Our way led us throu a colony of common terns, and although there were 





SHELDUCK ON NEST: 


Copyright. 


several hundred birds in the vicinity, the great bulk of the colony had yet to 


arrive Every now and then the birds would suddenly dash out to sea and 
re.urn iter & few minutes, evidently on the look-out for the remaining b rds 

y . 
Alter a walk of some three miles we reached the nesting site, and noted with 


interest the imprints of the duck’s feet at the mouth of the burrow; in fact, 
cotmarks were the only outward sign that the burrow was tenanted by 
and not by a rabbit. 


PHOTOGRAPHING THE Nest. 

An arm stretched at full length into the hole failed to reach the nest, 

but by the aid of a walking-stick held at arm’s length we could just feel the 
egus in the nest Several unsuccessful efforts were made to extract one, 
und ultimately the keeper went home fora spade to dig out the nest 


considered that the duck was not brooding as yet, and so would lay again in 
‘ D 


, as he 


a few days; besides, he wished to “set” the e under a hen. The 





igging out ol the nest was a much more difficult operation than was 
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expected, but ultimately the nest was exposed, and we found to our surprise 
and disappointment that the duck was sitting hard and had remained in the 
burrow, notwithstanding the repeated insertion of the walkin:-stick. The 
mischief was done, however, and although sorry to have expoced the bird in 
such a ruthless manner, still, I was very glad to be able to obtain photographs 
of her onthe nest. The nest was liberally lined with beautiful bluish grey 
down taken from the breast of the brooding bird, and contained ten egys, which 
appeared as though they had been incubated about forty-eight hours, After 


a time the drake commenced to call repeatedly, and the duck left the nest 





to join him, 
A SWALLOW AT SEA 
While cruising back from Spain lately a swallow came on board when 
we were about 100 miles from the Lizard We were only steaming seven 
knots at the time, and for half-an-hour or so before actually alighting on the 


ip the bird flew round enquiringly, every now and again uttering its 
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RABBIT BURROW WHERE SHELDUCK NESTED. 


vittering call-note. It appeared in an exhausted state, and at length flew 
on to the quarter-deck, where it remained quite motionless. The sentry had 
evidently designs on its liberty, but was prevented from capturing it by the 
Admiral—a keen sportsman and an enthusiastic ornithologist. The bird had 
ultimately to change its quarters, however, as several of the oflicers on board 

-with the most praiseworthy but mistaken motives—brought bread-crumbs 
and a dish of water and placed them beside the swallow, which, unfertunately, 
misunderstood their intentions and flew off the ship. It was plain, however, 
that it was not going to leave us, and, alter flying aroun! for some time, it 
entered the commander’s cabin through the porthole— Anseen by the com- 
mander—and went to roost. The commander afterwar!s informed me that 
‘, and was very 


he was aroused in the early morning by a strange twi‘tering 
surprised indeed to find the swallow in his cabin. On being disturbed the 
bird flew out of the porthole and, afer circling once or twice, made off for 
the land, now only a few miles away. About the same time that the swallow 
came on board a pair of rose linnets were seen flying round the cru’ser, and, 
after numerous tours of investigation, came to rest on the stern walk, behind 
the Admiral’s cabin, so that we were the means of doing a good turn to at 
least three of the army of migrants which cross the seas both spring and 
autumn. 


IlAnirs OF THE ComMMON GuULI 


It is very interesting to compare the habits of the common gulls nesting 
on the West Ccast of Scotland and those nesting on the East Coast On 
the West Coast the common gulls are to be found nesting in large numbers 
ov the grassy islets which occur so plertifully, and the vast majority nest on 
the coast. On the East Coast, however, where my observations have been 
carried out, the common gull but rarely, if ever, nests on the coast, but on 
the approach of spring migrates inland to the mountain tarns and there rears 
its young There are no half-measures as regards this inland migration, for 
the birds are found nesting in the most desolate and mountainous districts 
some sixty miles from the coast, where even the black-headed gull does not 
penetrate—and the black-headed gull is, in reality, far more of an inland. 
resting bird than the common species. In the district where my observa- 
tions have been carried out no common gulls nest near the coast—their 
nearest colony being quite fcrty miles inland—and at least one community 
chat I know of have their nesting site on the banks of a mountain loch 
almost 3,000/[t. above sea-level This particular loch is ice-bound till well 
into spring, and on one occasion while on my way to the loch I remember 
seeing a company of gulls flying overhead at a good height and calling loudly 
to each other. The gulls had evidently come from the loch, and the 
reason for their departure was quite evident when I reached the nesting 
site, for the whole loch was still frozen over with ice many inches 
thick, and altogether the scene more resembled mid-winter than the 
middle of April. The gulls had in all probability paid a visit of inspection 
to the loch, and were returning to the lower grounds with the information 
that the loch was as yet quite unsuitable for nesting operations. On this 
particular loch are several large stones scattered about and projecting a few 
feet above the level of the water, and these stones are always greatly souzht 
after by the gulls as nesting sites. Unfortunately the stones are not num-rous 
enough to accommodate the whole colony, and thus some of the birds have 
to make their nests on the banks of the loch. The reason the stones 
are so much in request is, probibiy, because they renier the sitting 
birds immune from surprise attacks by foxes and other enemies. The 
gulls are extremely shy, and even when you are a great distance off they are 
seen to rise from their nests and to fly towards you at top speed uttering their 
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penetrating cry. They are when the 


intruder’s 


specially excited 


hesitate to 


young are 
head if 
hatched 

either 


hatched, and will not 
they designs on 


in mid-June, and by the last 


swoop atl the 
imagine he has These are 


gull, 


their chicks. 


week of July not a single 


acult or immature, is to be seen on the loch. The young common 
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gulls are dark brown in colour, and remain for some weeks on the lower 
grounds with their parents, during which time they learn to fend for 
themselves. In September, however, both young and old return to the 


coast, remaining there till spring calls them once again to their mountain 


’ . ila. 
nomes SKTON GORDON, 


THE CHILDREN’S HORSE. 


T is very curious that Shetland ponies do not become even 
more popular than they are. Perfectly bred specimens are 
only to be obtained at a price which few people care 

to give. for what is practically only a plaything for 
children. One would think that an enterprising breeder 
might find a good 
opening here. 
Anyone who could 
rear Shelties that 
did not increase 
perceptibly on 


the standard 
height of their 
native islands 
could make 


a competent 
livelihood, if 
not a fortune, 
by selling 
them at a 
moderate profit. 
The public is 
chary of buying 
them, because the 
dealer SO very 
often tries to 
pass off as a 
pedigree Sheltie 
an animal that 
is a mongrel. 
This is often to 
be found out 
by. the size. 
Even if the 
animal is no 
more than the toh. or so that ought to be the height 
of a good Sheltie, its offspring is almost certain to be larger, 
especially on the feeding obtained on an English farm or 
estate. The true hill pony lives as hard as a Kerry cow. 
Now a bantam horse like a Shetland is a beautiful possession 
for a child, but one slightly larger is of very little use to any- 
one. Itis too big to be kept entirely for children, and not big 


SUHELTIES 





SANDNESS 


GIRL. 


enough to do the work required of a Welsh or Irish pony. 
No half-bred pony could possess the charm of the Shetland, 
which belongs to one of the purest breeds now in existence. 
The Shetland pony has remained uncrossed for centuries. 
The usual evidence given on the point is that of the 
Bressay stone. From a figure on it the inference is 
drawn that there was a small breed of ponies on the island 
previous to the year a.p. 872. Where they came from 
is a matter for conjecture, and has been often disputed. 
Writers used to lay it down that they were brought from 
Scandinavia at some time in the fourteenth century ; but more 


recent authorities hold it hkely that they came from the 





AT 


Scottish mainland. Brand, who visited the Orkneys and 
Shetlands in 1700, gives a description of the little horses, 
which at that time were usually from gh. to toh. At one 


by the demand 
english 
which 


existence was 
arose for this 


time their 
that 


severely threatened 
pony in coal-mines, 


engulfed 


type ol 


great quantities 
of them. Had 
this been 
allowed to go 
on, they would 
probably have 


been extinguished, 


for mine - owners 


are too busy to 
take any troubl 
about the breed 
of pit ponies. It 
was the Marquess 
of Londonderry 
who came to the 
rescue. lowards 


the end of the 
last century he 
acquired land in 
Bressay and bred 
the ponies for his 
estate at Seaham 
Harbour, and this 
paved the way for 
the fashion in 
Shetlands which 
has endured up to 
the present 
moment, 

Ihe Shelties shown in our illustrations are the 
of Mrs. Thompson of Ninnings, Chalfont St. Peter, Bucks. 
Her husband founded the stud a few years back, and she has suc- 
cessfully carried it on since his death two or three years ago. The 
stallion at the head of the stud is Chalfont Boy, a brown five 
year old and a fine type of Sheltie, with plenty of substance. 
He is only 35in. in height. Perhaps Sandnes: 
of the oldest mares in the stud, a piebald of excellent 
tions, holds first place in her mistress’s aflections. Thyra, the 
year old with her foal at foot, showed by het 
behaviour that the Sheltie possesses spirit and courage as well 
as docility, for it was with the greatest difhculty that it was 
possible to get her portrait. 

lt may be interesting to our readers to know that practically 
all the breaking and training of the Shelties at Ninnings are done 
by Mrs. Thompson's two daughters, one of whom, a child of about 
twelve years of age, takes the youngsters in hand, walks 


NINNINGS. 


pr yperty 


Girl, who is one 
propo! 


seven mare, 


them 
about the lanes in the neighbourhood, and in a few days is riding 
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vem barebacked under perfect control. Occasionally she gets a 
fall, but is never discouraged, and, indeed, scarcely takes notice 
of the tumble, for her cencern 1s more about the pony than for 
herself, Perhaps it should be said that the temper of the Sheltie 

such that it can be taken in hand and broken without great 


liffeulty; imdeed, this quality is what makes him such an 
excellent child's pony They may not always and in every 
ise exhibit perfect temper, but any lapse is more likely to be a 
momentary outburst than aresult of inherent vice. Shelties have 


been sent out from Ninnings to India, Buenos Ayres, Holland, 
lrance, and Canada, while a diminutive spec imen sold to the 
Karl's Court Exhibition was as thick as a small cart-horse. 
Visitors to the International Horse Show at Olympia will 
remember the amusing contrast that was made to Mr. Kenneth 
M. Clark's great team of six Suffolks by the consecutive appear 
ince of Harrod’s team of six Shelties. At a glance they saw 
the extremes of the horse world. There are few prettier 
sights to be seen than two Shelties tandem and a pretty girl 
driving them. é 

lu «a country place even where there is only a small 
paddock no finer playmate than a Shetland pony can be given 
to little children. We have known one as intelligent as a collie 
dog, and as gentle. It used to enjoy a romp with a golden 
haired girl of five as much as the girl herself did. No doubt 
she had many a tumble, but there was no great distance to fall, 
ind the elements of horsemanship was being learned in the 
pleasantest manner possible. There can be very litthe compari- 
son between the Shetland pony as a pet, and the very best 
donkey, although most of us have a friendly eye for the 
latter, 


A BRIGHT MEMORY =: 
OF AUGUST TROVT. 


UGUST is reputed to be the schoolmaster’s month for 
cricket; no less favoured is it among those of the 
same profession who prefer the uncertainty of the rod 
to that of the bat. It may be that the month has 
not the charm nor the possibilities in the matter of 

monsters which belong to a well-behaved June; it is certain that 
Lhe evening rise isa hurried affair at best, and sometimes only too 
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conspicuous by its absence; but that does not matter. We fish 
at this season of the year from necessity and not from a siudied 
choice and, all things considered, it is by no means an unkind 
fate. August trout are worthy the catching; they have probably 
learnt more in the preceding term of thirteen weeks than have 
the schoolmaster angler’s pupils and, like cock pheasants at 
Christmas-time, what they do not know of man and his wiles 
need not be bothered about. I question very much, however, if 
any fishing month of 1rgo8 was quite so disgustingly perverse as 
was last August in its closing weeks; the wind was always 
with us, straight down stream; it was generally cold: when 
it was not, rain came to-vary the monotony, and oftentimes 
these two samples of summer weather joined forces together. 
Intervals fit for fishing occasionally favoured me; but they 
were short, and | was more than lucky to hit upon an 
exceptional day for an exceptional part of the Frome which I 
had elected to fish. Some few miles away from headquarters, it 
necessitated the use of a bicycle; clad in waders and with my 
rod put together I started off in a dead calm, but a rising wind 
nearly made me turn back more than once before I had gone 
halfway. Finally, I reached the water's side in a despondent 
frame of mind: the day had developed into a typically August 
(1908) one; but in fishing, as in a great many other things, the 
less one expects the more one gets. Seldom have I seen a more 
ideal piece of water for the use of the dry-fly; there were pools 





A SHELTIE'S HEAD. 


and there were ripples, there were glassy strips with just a gentle 
motion and there were black flowing depths that suggested 
salmon and yet were not turbulent enough to disturb the floating 
counterfeit. Even while | was fastening on a Pope's Fancy | 
saw a good fish move in an eddy above a deep hole, and the first 
time the fly covered him he came at it like a man. Off he went to 
his fastness, and there he sulked and bored till the butt forced him 
up and he dropped his 1lb. 40z. into the net. A good beginning; 
but I spoilt it by missing a couple of rises immediately after, 
and then, as I climbed into the orchard hard by, | fond myself 
in a deluge of rain—and pigs. The latter, young, but by no 
means innocent, swarmed round and refused to leave me, and 
ultimately | gave it up and let them follow me about like a pack 
of hounds. Incidentally, they did me two good turns, for they 
had a handsome house hard by in which I took refuge from the 
storm; I burnt much tobacco in their honour—and my own 
defence! For a while the rain pelted down, and then the sun 
came out for the rest of the day, and I returned to my admirers; 
one of them managed to get my cast round his leg and it broke at 
a gentle tug. Good turn number two from the pigs! for had 
I continued with such faulty tackle, it would have meant a lost 
fish. As it was, before | left my little friends, I had three 
more trout in the creel all between #lb. and 1lb., and all 
caught on a red spinner. The afternoon, or part of it, 
was a wasted opportunity. Anxious for fresh conquests, I left 
my Paradise to visit another stream half a mile away. Up 
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to 3.30 p.m. the rise continued well, but though I lost a fish of near 
2lb. the time was thrown away. The water in question was 
full of quarter-pounders. I caught five and lost as many more 
before 1 found out from a friendly passer-by that, except in the 
spot where I hooked the big one, there was nothing in those 
parts worth the creeling. Back | went crestfallen to the 
morning’s beat ; but there was nothing doing, so I drank tea by 
the water-side, and contemplated Nature with what patience | 
could, waiting for the evening rise. Would there be one? The 
evening was fine and warm, the fly were out, but seven o'clock 
came without a moving fish; 7.30 and no improvement ; I began 
to despair, when | heard a plop behind me; turning, I could see 
no sign of a rise, but | tossed my coachman over the spot where 
it sounded, and as it fell it was seized. Ultimately the net 
prevailed, but not until I had groped about in a _ weed-bed 
for nearly five minutes did I secure that much-entangled 
trout weighing 1lb. 20z. And then the fish began to feed 
in grim earnest. I caught one in front of me as | waded, and no 
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sooner was he in the net than another rose below. I turned and 
threw down stream at him, and caught him also—a fishing right 
and left. The next fish was the best of all. Three times he 
refused a coachman, so I offered a large sedge, and he fell; but 
not without a tremendous struggle. Into the fast water he 
rushed and leapt and fought like a young salmon, and | was 
disappointed to find that he did not go more than rlb, 20z., 
but he was in the most magnificent condition, Straight-away, in 
quick succession, I played and lost a couple; the light died to 
nothing and the rise was over. It had lasted a bare half-hour, 
but it was the quickest sport that ever was yielded to my rod: 
four fish creeled, and two of them over the pound, to say 
nothing of the brace that escaped. Such brief periods as 
these more than atone for hours of disappointment, for days ol 
wind and rain, for evenings when fish will not feed. And 
when my eight beauties were !aid on a couple of dishes, 
weighing in the aggregate not far short of Slb., I thought so 
even more. Atan R. Haic Brown, 


THE DARWIN CELEBRATION. 


I1E significance of the Darwin Celebration in its scientific 
aspect has already been fully dealt with, but it may be 
not uninteresting to give some short account of it from 
the point of view of the unscientific spectator. On one 
point probably all those who were present would be in 

agreement, namely, that it formed an extraordinarily impressive 
tribute to Darwin’s memory. Few probably, save those who 
laboured so indefatizably at the work of organisation, were 
prepared for the magnitude of the celebration or the very large 
number of visitors. ‘rom the moment of alighting at Cambridge 
Station it was clear that something very unusual was in 
progress. A stir and bustle pervaded the place, which under 
normal conditions would have been wrapped in the pleasant 
drowsiness of its Long Vacation sleep. Cabs rattled endlessly 
through the streets, while at the station eminent delegates from 
all parts of the world wrestled with their luggage with an energy 
worthy of undergraduates in the May Week. 

The first opportunity of gaining a comprehensive view of a 
gathering which was unique in the annals of Cambridge 
was afforded at the reception of the delegates and other guests 
by the Chancellor, Lord Rayleigh, at the Fitzwilliam Museum 
on the night of June 22nd. It was a remarkable sight, and the 
abiding impression left on the mind was one of colour and 
picturesqueness. L’veryone who was present will henceforward 
speak enthusiastically of the beauties of academic dress. The 
scarlet robes of the Doctors of England, and especially of 
Cambridge, were naturally prominent, and if sometimes a 
little garish, they yet made a splash of fine warm colour 
among the black M.A. gowns of the rank and file; but 
they paled their ineffectual fires before the garments of the 
foreign delegates. ‘Their robes were of every conceivable colour, 
besprinkled with gold and tipped with ermine, while their 
imposing headgear gave them something of the appearance of a 
group ot Rabbis. Every moment some new delegate caught the 
eye more beautiful than the one before. Perhaps the most 
evorgeous of all were the representatives of the Universities of 
Leipsic and Bonn, in wonderful dark red velvet literally covered 
with gold. Incidentally it was noticeable that the representatives 
of the newest of civilised countries—]apan—disdained all robes 
and fripperies, and left such barbaric splendour to the older 
nations. All this seething mass of colour, amid which the ladies’ 
dresses for once cut an inconsiderable figure, surged slowly 
up the stairs towards Lord Kayleigh, who stood at the top, 
gorgeous in his robes of office, and flanked by proctors, to 
receive his guests. Thence they filed gradually through 
the picture galleries and out into the prettily lit gardens of 
Peterhouse. 

The next day the same splendid crowd assembled in the 
Senate House, where the delegates of the various Universities 
and learned societies presented addresses to the University of 
Cambridge. Of these delegates there were some 250, and there 
could be no more eloquent and impressive testimony to the 
greatness of Darwin than the fact that representatives had come 
to these three short days’ commemoration from countries as distant 
as Australia and New Zealand. One by one they came before 
the Chancellor, and their names and titles were declaimed by 
the Registrary, Dr. J. W. Clark, and their addresses handed to the 
Proctor, who built up an ever-growing pile behind the Chancellor’s 
chair. It may be mentioned that one of the Registrary’s duties 
was to present himself to the Chancellor as the delegate of the 
University Kay Club. Short speeches were also delivered by 
Doctors Hertwig, Metclin:koff, Osborn and Sir Ray Lankester. 
It says much not only for the moderation of the speeches, but also 
for the excellence of the management, that this programme was 
carried through under two hours, and it may here be said that 
it would be impossible to overpraise Dr. J. W. Clark and 


Professor Seward, who laboured so indefatigably and 
successfully at the really gigantic task of organising the 
celebration. 

In the alternoon there was a garden party at Christ's, 
Darwin's old college. The rooms that he o ‘cupied as an 
undergraduate were to be seen, and also the Darwin 
Exhibition. Few college gardens are prettier than those of 
Christ’s, where is to be seen a mulberry tree known as 
Milton’s Mulberry Tree. Beyond the fact that mulberries were 
imported about the time Milton was at Cambridge, there is little 
toconnect the poet and the tree; but the fiction, if it be such, is at 
least a very pleasant one. 

In the evening came the banquet, which inaugurated the 
new hall built for the purposes of examinations, so that it may 
truthfully be said that no succeeding function to be held there is 
likely to prove half as pleasing to the occupants. The memory 
of Charles Darwin was proposed by Mr. Balfour and Dr. 
Arrhenius. It would be difficult to imagine a more splendid 
and, at the same time, a more restrained and dignified 
eulogy than that pronounced by Mr. Balfour; but it is 
hardly too much to say that the speech of the evening was 
that of Mr. William Darwin in reply. His speech was utterly 
simple and unaffected and unadorned by any attempt at oratory ; 
but he had not spoken many sentences before he had gripped 
the whole attention of his hearers. He spoke of his 
father not as a man of science, but as he had known 
him in his own childhood and manhood, and recounted 
one or two incidents to illustrate the traits that had most 
struck him in_ his’ father’s character, and especially 
his intense kind-heartedness and hatred of cruelty ot 
slavery. He told one little story of how, when he had 
come from Southampton to stay at Down, he had made 
some flippant remarks about the committee then prosecuting 
Governor Eyre, and how his father had turned on him in a fury 
of indignation and told him he had better go back to Southampton ; 
how next morning his father had come to his bedside at seven 
o'clock and said how sorry he was for having been so indignant, 
and that he had spent a sleepless night thinking about it. The 
speech was a difficult one to make, and Mr. Darwin made 
his task no easier by his boldness in telling stories which might 
in themselves seem slight and trifling, but he succeeded from tie 
first word to the last. A touching dignity and simplicity, with a 
slight though verv delightful vein ot humour, ran through the 
whole; from beginning to end he struck with absolute certainty 
the right note of feeling, and his speech will not soon be forgotten 
by any who heard it. 

The last official function, which took place on the morning 
of the 24th, was the conferring on twenty-one distinguished 
men of science of the honorary degree of Doctor of Science. 
It was curious to witness such a scene in the Senate House 
without the running fire of jokes, mostly bad, but occasionally 
happy, from undergraduates in the gallery. The unde 
graduates, however, had gone down, and so the public oratot 
could keep the tenor of his way uninterrupted. There was 
plenty of applause for all, however, and Mr. Francis Darwin, 
the only Englishman to receive a degree, had a stirring 
reception. The unusual spectacle was to be seen of a lady on 
the floor of the Senate House, and the sight was a very pleasant 
one, for the lady was Mrs. Huxley. Another link with the past 
was the now venerable Sir Joseph Hooker, who appeared at 
several of the parties, where he was received by all, and 
especially by the foreign delegates, with the greatest respect 
and enthusiasm. It had been hoped that Dr. Alfred Russel 
Wallace and Mr.—now Sir— Francis Galton would also have 
been able to come, but they did not feel strong enough in health 
to venture. Bad health also kept away the great Haeckel, who 
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was one of ( wles Da n's earliest d ipl and a close personal 
friend. Fin .int ifternoon, there was a garden party given bi 
the members of t Darwin family. It had been intended to hold 
this in the Trinity Fellows’ Garden, but, as the morning had been 
vet, it was held in the coilege instead. Chis was probably a 

ippy move, for a garden is only a garden, whereas to those to 
whom ( ambridye was new there was no doubt something ot 


novelty and romance m wandering about a college court, and 
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especially so beautiful a spot as Nevile’s Court. Thus ended 
three very arduous and very memorable days. Official 
celebrations, and even those social functions which are 
supposed to be the lighter side of them, are not always so 
enjoyable; but the Darwin celebration was whole-heartedly 
enjoyed by all who were there. They will recall it as a 
dehghtful time spent in Cambridge, no tess than as a supreme 
tribute to one of the greatest of her sons. 


LITERATURE. 


A BOOK OF THE WEEK. 


FY Richard Jefferies has a successor, it is Mr. W. HH. ELudson, 
vhose lfoot in England (Hutchinson) ha just been 
published, but the lkeness is one with a very great 
difference. fefleries was born and bred on English soil. 
lie had imbibed the lore of wood and meadow from child 

hood, and its foundation lay in sport. It was with the game 
keeper that in early days he was most at home. Mr. W. H. 
Hudson was born under an alien sky, and his best work ts that 
of an observant and intelligent traveller. Hle tells us of his 
young delight in Nature, and we can well believe him; but the 
forms he first knew were those of the wild pampas, not of 
Ienevlish lane and meadow. ‘The latter were to have for him the 
charm of discovery, and he has no sympathy with sport. Ina 
line passage he says: 

Ihe outdoor world I live in is not the one to which a man ves for 
constitutional, with a dog to save him [rom feeling lonely, or, if he has a 
un, with a dog to help him kill something It is a world which has sound 

in it, distant cries, and penetrative calls, and low mysterious notes, as of 

ts and cormcfra +} an frogs ch rping and ol grasshopp r warblers 
winds ke wind in the dry sedges, And there are also sweet and beautiful 

rs; but it is a very quiet world where creatures move about subtly, on 
wings, on polished scales, on softly padded feet—trabbits, foxes, stoats, 
weasels, and voles and birds and lizards and adders and slow worms, also 
beetles and dragon-fli Many are at enmity with each other, but on 
ccount of their quietude there is no disturbance, no outcry, and rushing into 
hiding 


Che description he gives of himself as a feeble person crawling 
rather than walking (“a poorer walker it would have been hard 
to find’) makes his dislike of hunting and killing very natural. 
There are some people who cannot be imagined in_ pursuit of 
blood. An example ts that of the late Mr. Anderson, who wrote 
* There is a Happy Land, Far far away.” We remember him 
a venerable old man who used every day to feed the sparrows in 


Prince's Street Gardens, Edinburgh. No one who saw the birds 
it his feet or perched on his shoulder could fail to see that it was 
natural for Mr. Anderson to hate the destruction of life. So it 


is for Mr. Hudson; but it does not follow that, because he is 
virtuous, there shall be no more cakes and ale. Chere is more 
than a touch of self-righteousness in his manner of referring to the 
sportsman, who, far from being, as he represents, the hardest of 
men (* there is no hardness comparable to that of the sportsman”), 
is often tender-hearted,and a true lover of Nature. Inarticulately 
but truly he recognises that we live ina very c mmpetitive world, 
where one life is always struggling with other lives for the 
mastery. When six grains of wheat 


re sown close together the 
green sprouts fight with one another for sunlight, manure and air. 
If one conquers, the others starve. It is right and proper fot 
Mr. Hudson to abstain from killing, but we see no particular 
reason why, in season and out of season, he should hurl anathemas 
at those who are otherwise constituted and of a different way of 
thinking. It takes some of all sorts to make a world. We 
can admire his descriptive work, however, and = share his 
ympathies with wild life, without either sharing or condemning 
his views. Up to a certain point his’ writing can be 
unreservedly praised. It is as lucid as it is charming. When 
chattering about the oddities of the country-side he is 
delightful. The light human sketches are excellent. About 
Nature he is too sell-conscious. His ear is always listening, and 
his eye straining to see, and the high unmatched and lovely vision 
comes only to those who do not look lor it; the immortal music 
breaks only on the ear that does not expect it. He who thinks 
this a mystic doctrine or a paradox may be reminded that the 
oveliest descriptions of Nature are not found in the works 
olf open-air essayists, but in the pages of those who were 
pursuing a different quest. Malory, to all appearances, is 
olely intent on his narrative when he gives us that unsur- 
passed description of the Queen going a-maying. Walton's 
mind is full of fishing and fish when he paints for us as 
he passes those meadows “chequered with daisies and ladies’ 
smocks.” ‘The current of Shakespeare’s drama was running 
high when he halted for a moment to give a perfect, and in its 
perfection unique, description of Heaven's floor “thick inlaid 
with patines of bright gold.” In high morality often we finda 
finished description used incidentally. “Consider the lilies of 
the field, they toil not, neither do they spin, yet Solomon in all 


of these!” Mr. Iludson’s 
best work is all about the staging and the music; the acting 
of the drama is of less interest to him. Richard Jefferies, on 
the contrary, was deeply impressed with it. He had less 
dramatic faculty than Mr. Hudson, and could not paint the 
individual successfully. He was less interested in men than 
in man. The past was for him full of awe and mystery. Mr. 
Iludson is different. He is less interested in the ruin than in 
the ivy on il. Of this plant he savs: “I would have no ruin 
nor no old and noble building without it.” A deeper philosophy 
would have reversed the sentence. The prettiness of the ivied 
ruin, compared to the beauty of the work it conceals and destroys, 
is as a Komney’s “ Lady Hamilton” compared to the Greek 
statue of Aspasia. One is a pretty woman, the other is woman- 
hood. ‘The barrow, the tumulus, the old in any shape, fascinated 
Jefferies, because it revealed to him something of a dark and 
pregnant past that in its turn shed a light on the present and the 
future. Mr. Hudson lacks this inspiration. At Stonehenge he 
is more interested in the sparrows that, before the present work 
was commenced, used to buiid in the crevices in the stones, and 
the trippers who assemble to see the sun rise on the longest day, 
than in the solemn voice with which this antique memorial 
speaks of men and deeds that have p issed away as completely as 
a shower of autumn leaves. 

Che chief merit of Mr. Hudson is that he is a traveller 
with the traveller’s merits and his defects. He tells a_ story 
about pet toads being kept in a village church, to the horror of 
the parson, with relish. [lis adventures in search of bed and 
breakfast are plentiful and amusing. Occasionally he takes 
advantage of the time-honoured traveller’s right to be incredible, 
as when he relates that ‘‘our landlady had a somewhat haggard 
face, and that the daughters also had pale faces with purple 
marks under the eyes,” because a son, in returning from a visit, 
had declared himself in favour of smoking. If this be true, it 
seems exceedingly unlike the ordinary conduct of village 
women. Who could imagine a native repeating that story ? 
\We must bring this review to a close by giving a quotation 
to illustrate the sentimentalism of Mr. Hudson. It is not an 
unpleasing characteristic, but, on the contrary, reminds us of that 
reat sentimentalist who wrote “ Go Little Fly.” The incident 
occurred at Salisbury : 


his glory was not arrayed like one 


One day I spied a big queen humble-bee on the ground, iooking 
extremely conspicuous in its black and chestnut coat on the fresh green 
sward; and thinking it numbed by the cold [ picked it up. It moved its 
legs feebly, but alas! its enemy had found and struck it down, and with its 
hard sharp little beak had drilled a hole in one of the upper plates of its 
abdomen, and from that small opening had cunningly extracted all the meat. 
Fhough still alive it was empty as a blown eggshell. Poor queen and mother, 
you survived the winter in vain, and went abroad in vain in the bitter weather 
in quest of bread to nourish your few firstborn—the grubs that would help 
you by and by; now there will be no bre id for them, and for you no populous 
city in the flowery earth and a great crowd of children to rise up each day, 
when days are long, to cail you blessed! And he who did this thing 


>? 


the 


unspeakable oxeye with his black and yellow breast—*‘ satanic black and 
amber ”"—even while I made my lamentation was tinkling his merry song 


overhead in the windy elms 


Here, at least, there is nothing of Nature’s supreme indifference. 
It is a prose piece that would have thrown into convulsions of 
laughter a certain poet who finds mention in these pages. 


PRO PATRIA. 
A New Way of Life, by St. Loe Strachey. (Macmillan.) 


IN this small volume Mr, St. Loe Strachey gives to his countrymen a solemn 
ant much-needed warning. IHlis general theme is tnat it is now close 
on a hundred years since this country was threatened with a serious war 
During that time we have cultivated the arts of .peace, and during 
the reign of Queen Victoria the average Englishman deemed it 
an incredible thing that we should ever be attacked upon our 
own shores. . England was believed to be invincible. here was no 
question about our having a Navy that could cope with any possible combina- 
tion of Powers, and, as usually happens during the long period of peace and 
security, habits were acquired very different from those of our forefathers 
when Britain was still in the making. Things have changed in a very extra- 
orijinary manner since King Edward VIL. came to the throne. Continental 
nations, after the Franco-German War, had vied with one another in the 
greatness of the armies they had formed, but they practically confined 


themselves to military preparations. They are not content with that, 
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but now are engaged in bu.lding powerful fleets that, whatever may be their 
ultimate object, at any rate render it impossible for us to live in the tran- 
quility that we formeriy enjoyed. Mr. Strachey’s plea is that it devolves 
on every citizen of the Empire to take these facts into consideration, 
and to contribute his quota to the regeneration of the Empire. He does not 
speak of moral regeneration, but of physical regeneration, though probably 
the two go together. He would have every boy and man in the Empire 
made into at least a potential soldier—at any rate, he would have them 
taught to shoot. If there were a million armed men in Great Britain, it 
would be madness for any army of less than a million and a-half to make an 
attack ; and the strategist knows that this is to speak of what is impossible. 
He would also have the State urged to build and equip ships of war at a 
speed greater than that of any other country in Europe. The critical years 
are those coming swiftly upon us. By Ig12 or Ig15 it is possible that we 
may have made up the leeway that has been jost; but that immediate effort is 
required is Mr, Strachey’s message, and we cannot help thinking that it is a 
sound me-sage that deserves to be listened to by the country at large. 





THE HORSE FROM WITHIN. 
The Surgical Anatomy of the Horse, by John T. Share-Jone., 


M.R.C.V.S. Parts 1.—IIL. (Williams and Norgate. ) 
MR. SHARE-JONES 


artist and the morphologist, and to the lover of horses who desires to obtain 





3S book will appeal with almost equal force to the 


a better grasp of the ‘‘ points of the horse” than is possible from a mere 
superficial inspection; while to the general practitioner who desires an 
unimpeachable work of reference it wilt prove indispensable Though 
it cannot be claimed for this book that it is the only one of 
its kind, it is at any rate one of the best, though in = matters of 
detail in one or two respects it needs improvement. Thus the author 
would have earned the gratitude of us all if he had followed more recent 
usage in the matter of the nomenclature employed for muscles and carpal and 
tarsal bones. In works of this kind the author rarely displays any knowledge 
of comparative anatomy, or the evidence of evolution, and this is true of the 
book now before us, or elise the author would not have fallen into the error of 


se “ 


supposing that the ‘‘ wolf” teeth were ‘‘ probably due to the displacement of 
a supernumerary dental germ.” These are vestiges, remnants, of teeth which 
in remoter ancestors were functional. Nor is the knowledge of this fact so 
useless to the general practitioner as might be supposed. For even to-day 
there are to be met with veterinary surgeons who hold to the primitive 
‘ wolf” teeth have a sinister influence on the eyes! This 
belief was probably begotten because, from their sporadic appearance, they were 
supposed to indicate some unnatural condition of the system. With regard to 
the canines, or ‘‘tushes,” again, we are told here that these teeth are not 
** replaceable,” that is to say, are not represented in the milk dentition. Yet 
this is not strictly true, for Forthomme and Rigot, veterinarians of renown, 


‘ 


notion that these 


and others, have cited cases in which these teeth have appeared, and in the 
majority of horses the eruption of the canines is preceded by the shedding 
of a small spicule of bone—the last vestige of an earlier deciduous 
canine. 

Ilowever, it is frankly admitted, these are very minute details, and they in 
no way impair the value of this book, which, of its kind, ranks among the 
very first. To the evolutionist it presents some most interesting problems 
ation. Take, for instance, the author’s account of the 
curb.” He shows that this stands in direct relation to 





for further investi: 


& 





disease known as 
the conformation of the tarsal bones—the bones of the *‘ hock.” These, like 
every other part of the skeleton, are liable to individual variation, and 
when these variations tend in the direction of throwing more than a fair 
strain on the calcineo-metatarsal ligament, as in ‘* sickle-hocks,” curb is 
liable to be contracted. This in wild horses would be a serious obstacle in 
the ** strugele for existence,” 
factors which have governed the building up of one of the most useful 
animals which man has ever brought under subjection. All of us are prone 


os and hence we have a clue to one of the many 


to find in our investigations conducted at first hand that the facts are ‘ just 
as is stated in the text-books,” but those of us who are engaged in the 
study of comparative anatomy will find in the pages of this work many 
suggestions for our further study of equine animals, which will be 
prosecuted with a view to discovery whether such and such things are 
** just as it is in the horse.” Ws-x ie 


OF THE TRIBE OF PATER. 
Laurus Nobilis, by VERNON Lex. (The Bodley Head.) 


AT the present time there is probably not another writer who belongs to the 
same class—the same caste—as Vernon Lec, though perhaps in remote corners 
of Europe, perhaps in shady gardens of England, or among olive groves in 
Italy, there may be others sitting gazing into the distances of thought an! 
feeling unheeding the bustiing life beyond their backwater. Vernon Lee’s 
new book of essays on life and art which she calls, with evident delight 
in its aptness, ** Laurus Nobilis,” emphasises again the distance of her 
spirit from the fever and the fret of a world she observes from a little 
pinnacle she has laboriously built for herself. Her philosophy, what is it? 
Its kindness and its severity are both too finely spun to appeal to him whu 
runs. Her words are chosen with delicate exactness to suit her delicate 
fancies. Like the Lady of Shalott, she sits ard weaves day and night the 
thoughts that come to one who meditates like a philosopher and dreams like 
a poet and moralises on all things. In the essay she calls ** Nisi Citharum,” 
the subjects of art, zsthetics, beauty, truth, goodness, are worked out in their 
relation to life and property in a perfectly unique fashion. Our only real 
possession is our soul, the lyre on which we play our music to the world and, 
dying, leave the echo lingering for others to catch and carry on. Why possess 
pictures, hou-es, exyuisite things for our own personal enjoyment? The 
clouds we saw drifting dark shadows over a sunny hill, the face that flashed 
on us with imperishable joy, the colour deep and pure that held our hesrts 
one short minute, these are the true possessions curled uv ready to be unrolled 
in some small corner of the brain, ‘* Our deepest zsthetic emotions are, we 
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are beginning to recognise, connected with things which we do not, cannot 





possess in the vulgar sense. Nay, the deepest wzsthetic emotions depend, to an 





appreciable degree, on the very knowledge that these things are either not such 


as money can purchase, or that they are within the purchasing power of all.” 
See, within that precise language, the gauntlet thrown down to all our 
wealth, our vuigarity, our lust to have it #ée—not ours, She would 
reform all our ideas of what is valuable, and give us spiritual jewels, before 
which all the getting and spending and collecting become, a bauble, all the 
luxury, the counterfeit refinement of these days, which is built on labouring 
misery and_ stultified lives. Of course, beautiful and disinterested as it 
all is, it is neither true nor just to make an observation like the 
following : ** I wonder how many people ever point out to a chill that the 
water in a tank may be more wonderful and beautiful in its beryls and 
sapphires and agates than all the contents of all the jewellers’ shops in Bond 
Street.” Now what is more wonderful than the jewel fetched from the bowels 
of the earth by skill and labour, carried on the backs of black men in far off 
forests, conveyed in a ship over the immensity of the sea, and finally cut and 
shaped by the dexterous artisan, finally adorning the beautiful women who 
may be types of all that is gracious and kindly in civilisation ? Vernon Lee 
is wise and a writer so unselfish that we are proul of her, but would she 
not refine us out of all human semblance ? 


GEORGE MEREDITIL 
The Fortnightly Review. 
IN the July Fortnight/y the article that will most appeal to literary 
readers is the very intimate one on George Meredith by Mr. E Jward Clodd 
Mr. Clodd has done his Boswellising well. He tells us that Meredith refused 








the D.C.L. offered him by Oxford because of his inability te 


walk. ‘““When the congratulatory address on his seveaticth birth. 
day reached him, he said to me, ‘I know that they mean kindly 
enough, Poor old devil, he will go on writing; let us cheer 
him up. The old fire isn’t quite out; a stir of the poker may bring out a 


shoot of gis.’’ About his method of wr.ting Meredith said: ** I never out 


g 
line my novels before starting on them; IL live day and night with my 


characters. As [ wrote of Diana and other leading types I drew nourish- 
ment as it were from their breasts. ‘ Feverel’ was written at 7, Hobury 
Street, Cuelsea. It took me a year to write; the * Egoist’ was begun and 


finished in five months.” 


He held strong opinions about some of those who 
had been his contemporaries. For example, he said, ** l don’t agree with 
Matthew Arnold that Shelley’s prose will outlive his poetry Arnold is a 


poor juige; a dandy Isaiah, a poet without passion, whose verse, written in 





a surplice, is for freshmen and gentle maidens, who will be wooed to the arms 


of these future rectors.” Tennyson he liked in his earlier verses, but did 
not think that the ‘*Idylls” added to his fame. He says very cleverly, 
** Emerson’s poetry is as an artesian well: the bore is narrow, but the water 


is pure and sweet,” and scarcely less so, ‘** As for Campbell and others of 
kindred school whom you name, you can call them poets only as you would 
calla bunk a bed. Mrs. Meynell should not have excluded Gray’s ‘ Elegy’ 
from her anthology, but his ‘ Bard,’ with its ‘Ruin seize thee, tuthless 
king,’ is mere mouthing.” Here is his opinion of Dickens: ‘* Not much of 
Dickens will live, because it has so little correspondence to life He 
was the incarnation of Cockneydom, a caricaturist who aped the moralist ; 
he should have kept to short stories If his novels are read at all in the 
future, people will wonder what we saw in them, save some possible 
element of fun meaningless to them. [he world will never let Mr. 
Pickwick, who, to me, is full of the lumber of imbecility, 
share honours with Don Quixote.” Of George Eliot he said: ‘* She had 
the heart of Sappho ; but the face, with the long proboscis, the protru ling 
teeth, as of the Apocalyptic horse, betrayed animality.” Of Lewes he said, 
**What of Lewes? Oh he was the son of a clown, he had the legs of his 
father in his brain.” According to him Gladstone ‘* had not a great mind ; 


he was a great debater, but his scholarship was limited, and his theological 


opinions of the narrowest. No Ilomeric authority agreed with his fantastic 
theories of Christian philosophy latent in the Lliad; and in the famous 
controversy over the Gadarene pigs ILluxley pulverised him, But he wouldn't 
admit that he was beaten; he was a crafty controversialist.” Concerning 


Swinburne’s funeral he said, ‘* you remember what we had to undergo at 
Cotter Morrison’s funeral, and Swinburne should have had, as did York 
Powell, silent interment. Burn me, ani scatter the ashes where they will, 


and let there be no abracadbra of ritual, is my wish about myself.’ 


LIVES OF GREAT MEN. 
Dictionary of National Biography, edited by Sidney Lee. (Smith, Elder ) 
VOLUME XVI. of the new edition of this excellent work comprises the 
46th, 47th and 48th volumes of the original edition and deals with the 
names ranging from Pocock to Robins. The tribe of Ramsay receives a 
great deal of attention, and occupies nearly fifty pages One of the 
most interesting of those who bore it was Allan Ramsay, poet and 
wigmaker, whose **‘ Tea Table Miscellany” had a great vogue in its day, 
** Patie and Reger” in the early part of the nineteenth century was considered 


a classic, but to-day is not read as much as it deserves, Ilis ‘* Gentle Shep 
herd” has often been reprinted. The memoir of him is contributed by 
Richard Thomas Baynes. It is only one of a vast number of monographs 


each of which is invaluable to the student and man of letters. 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM THE LIBRARY. 
A Romance of the Nursery, by L. AWen Harker, (Murray,) 
Ihe Invincible Amelia, by E. Maria Albanesi. (Methuen. ) 


rhe Forbidden Theatre, by Keighley Snowden. (T. Werner Laurie.) 





General Wolfe, by Edward Salmon, (Pitman.) 
Marriage as a Trade, by Cicely Hamilton. (Chapman and Hail.) 
French Market Gardening, by John Weathers (Murray.) 
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CHAMPIONS N&W AND OL! 
VERVBODY will welcome the win of M. Francois de Bellet 


mm th amateur Championship ol France, at La Boulie, for not 

only is he a very good but also a very popular golfer; he 

seems to have played very fine golf in the final, and he cer- 

tainly eat his opponent, Mr. Macbeth, very comfortably 

indeed. His victory marks a distinct step in the history of 

French golf; Massy has won the open championship of our own country as 
well as his own, while Gassiat, Daugé, Tellier and Dominique have shown 
t Fra has the nucleus of a formidable professional stile Now the 
mateur championship has also been won by a native golfer, as is only right 
and proper; and tl only thing that remains is for M. de Bellet to win our 
amateur npionship nN must most certainly come and try next year 
it Hoylake That he had a sturdy opponent in Mr. Macbeth is 
hown y the latter’s victory over Mr. Chesterton, who is an 
ex umpion of Fran and a very dangerous player, M. de Bellet is a 
nore purely French product as a golfer than even Massy was, for the latter 
learned a good deal of his golf at North Berwick—at least, it would not do 
» contradict Bernard Sayers if he said so—while we have not seen the new 
mateur champion here half as much as we should like Another champion- 


hip just over is that Yorkshire, which Mr. Lassen has won for the secon! 
vear in succession, beating Mr. Sharrock of Leeds in the final by 6 and 4 
Anyor who saw Mr. Lassen play at Deal would not have thought very 
" 


ighly of any other Yor ireman’s chance of eing champion of the yunty 


The more one sees of Mr, Lassen’s game the more one is impressed by its 


xcellenc 
Pun AMERICAN CHAMPIONSHII 

England first, Ireland second, Scotland third and America apparently 

»pwhere, is the result of the open championship of the United States, so far 

s we know it at present The winner was George Sargent, who learned his 
olf in the best p ble school, 
r e was wmerly with Ilarry 
Vardon at Gant Ilis r f 
’OO 18 an extraocrdinariiv iow e, 
we may b excused for pre- 
suming that th cour I th 
Ienglewoo Club, New Jer y 1s 
rt 1 hen hly dithcult one, 


ough certainly a similar inter 
ence drawn from Braid’s score of 
last year would do a grave injusti 
to l’restwick After Sargent came 
Macnamara, who lear i his golf 
ut Lahinch and has two brothers 
who ar professional golfers, one 
of them at his native links Phird 
ind fourth came Alec Smith and 
Willie Anderson, both Scotsmen and 
ex-champions Ol the amateurs we 


have not at present heard much, 


72, al is Cleariy Almost, or qu ° 
is good as he was in his adnan 

”? , vet w do not know how 
he fored afterwards YO \ir 


lravers, too, we have hear nothing, 
but of other gollers well known here 
we see that Tom Varco had not 

tt sufhciently accustomed to dry 


ind alter his voyag he started 





with two scores in the eighties, ar 
rnties are as ruil ; in the 
championships of to-day as nineties 
used to be not so very many years 
‘Oo, 
BALL JumPinGc Out or LoL, 
A littl while ago I related 
the iniqu tous stroke o fortune 
(due, doubtless, to the bad form ol 
the tin in the holes) which befell 
th Mr. Darwin and myself at 
Muirfeld when the ball, lolted 
over another, stymying, ball, 
jumped out of the hole again 
A kindly sympathiser writes on the 
ubject, over the signature ol 
**West Middlesex,” arguing that in 
1 case such as this the ball is really 
holed, that it does not matter what 
happens to it afterwards, that so 
long as it goes in, and to the 


bottom of the hole, it is technically 


‘*holed,” is a dead ball, and 
ther is an end of tt Well, 
I do not know. Once on a time, 
playing on my garden putting 


course, I found the ball, in the 
first hole, resting on the back of a 
very fat toad, which had = got 
into the hole and just filled 
its circumference nicely. Ile 


ist have been there when CAPTAIN C. 
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we played the hole before (it is a nine-hole course, and it was our second 
time round), must have felt the balls coming in on top of him and said nothing 
about it. We did not notice him on the first time of playing the hole. Now, 
suppose that that toad, when he felt the ball resting on his back, had givena 
great heave or jump, he would have jumped the ball right out of the hole again. 
Would this hole then have to be counted as if the ball had not gone in at all ? 
My correspondent’s view seems to be that the ball-was dead as soon as it 
entered the hole, or, at least, as soon as it struck bottom. 
Tne LAW OF THE CASE. 


There seems to be something in this contention. At the same time, if 
it is almitted, it is possible that it might leave open the way to a good deal 
of trouble Hiow often, in putting, do we hear a man say of his ball: ‘* It 






went right into the hole and out again!” We could not give him credit for 
holing out a ball that did this Of course, off the putter the ball never does 
really go right down into the hole and out again, as it has thus twice been known 
to do off the mashie or niblick when stymie lofting. Still, it seems possible 


‘ 


that, unless it is clearly understood that the reckoning has to be n where 


the ball comes to rest, difficulties and disputes might happen. As for the 
toad-in-the-hole case, that is, perhaps, a little different It might be dealt 
with under the rule that permits the replacement of a ball moved by an agency 
outside the match. Certainly the toad was outside the match, though inside 
the hole. The cult of golf brings its devotees face to face with many 
mysteries. 
He Nearty Missep Ir. 

I very much like a story that I heard about the second short hole at 
Walton Heath. I know that it is true, because it was an M.A. of Oxford 
who told it to me [wo men were just about to play the hole when there 
came up to them, on the tee, a friend of one of them who had never seen a 
stroke of golf played. Had it been any other than an M.A. of Oxford I should 
hardly have believed there could be such a man. They asked him if he 
would like to have a shot at the 
hole. He thanked them and said 
** Ves”; so an iron was handed him 
and a ball was teed. He hit it 
towards the hole, not exactly in 
the style recommended by all the 
experts; it went on and on towards 
the hole, it trickled along the putt- 
ing green, and finally it descended 
right into the hole itself. The 
spectators were for a moment too 
petrified to be able to speak, and 
the silence was broken by the man 
who had never played a_ shot 
before, saying, with a smile, as he 
handed back the club, ** By Jove— 
I was afraid I’d missed it!” 

MAYO AND RAINFORD 

Rainford’s bold challenge to 
the world brought down a terrible 
disaster on his head, but it must 
be admitted that Mayo was really 
rather unkind to him; to go round 
a course of the length of Burhill 
under 70 twice in one day verges 
on the inhuman. Mayo appears to 
have been putting in a way that 
might have broken a heart of stone, 
and this is the department of the 
game in which he is perhaps a 
little less reliable than in the others, 
a criticism which may be made of 
many fine golfers. Mavyo's way of 
putting does not please the more 
exacting; he takes the club back 
a very short distance, and hits 
the ball a sharp littl tap, 
and this is a method quite 
contrary to the orthodox doctrine 
laid down by the great George 
Glennie and other pundits, that the 
club should be taken well away 
from the ball. The Burhill champion 
had so long a lead when half the 
match was over that no local know- 
ledge of the intricacies of Llangam- 
march Wels could possibly avail 
Rainford ; nothing but a stroke of 
apoplexy could have saved him. 
Probably, if the order had’ been 
reversed and the first half been 
played in Wales, the match would 
have been a much closer one, 
though, no doubt, the best man 
would have won, and the best man 
was very clearly Mayo; nothing 
can explain away thirteen holes, 

BEAUTIES OF GOLF CouURSEs. 

Probably one of the most 
picturesque courses in the kingdom 
is a new one which was opened 


HUTCHISON. last week bv Mr. Price of 
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Rhiwlas at Bala. It lies 
within little over a mile from 
Bala Station and stretches along 
the banks of the Dee—the 
Welsh Dee. I have never yet 
claimed for any links that it 
takes the first prize for beauty 
without being immediately 
assailed with letters from local 
patriots asserting that their own 
home course is beyond compare 
superior in this respect to all 
others. This is very much as it 
should be and just the spirit 
that makes for glory. I have 
claimed much for the beauty of 
Prestwick, but have been 
answered that the Windermere 
course makes the features of 
Prestwick quite plain in com- 
parison, After all, North Ber- 
wick is hard to beat in this 
matter of beauty. And what 
shall we say to the view from 
the top of Gullane Hill on a 
clear day? There are clear 
days, now and then, on that 
coast. And there is always the 
Eden, from the High Hole at St. 
Andrews, when the tide is high. 
Stull, the West beats the East for 
beauty generally in these islands, 
even as it does for rainfall. 
CAPTAIN Hu?TCHISON AGAIN, 
Captain Cecil Hutchison 
has = achieved yet another 
triumph, Playing off the tie 
with Mr. Fowler at Mitcham 
for the scratch prize given by 
the Prince’s Club, he was round 
in 77, which must have meant 
good play, for it rained all the 
time and there was standing 
water on the course and greens. 
The score at which these two 
tied was 8o, which was unsatis- 
factory to both, but there was 
a. shrewd wind blowing. Cap- 
tain Hutchison must by now be 


collecting such a museum of J 
medals and cups that the com- 


pliment of a visit from some 
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is no more than natural in 
the circumstances; and it 
is partly this which has led 
to some doubt whether 
these matches, after all, 
are worth the playing. 
Another consideration, 
which even more certainly 
leads to the same dubious 
view, is that, as arranged 
at present, they precedea 
week (or the better part of 
a week) of very strenuous 
golf indeed, and the com- 
petitors are often not 
quite satisfied that they 
are doing wisely in = en- 
gaging in a match of 
this severe character just 
before the even bigger 
event. It is true that 
there is always the Sunday 
intervening between the 
International match day 
and the amateur or open 
hampionship, as the case 
may be, so that it would 
seem as if the stress ought 
not to be too great for men 
in hard condition. but 
the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating, and it is 
not a matter of opinion, 
but of hard-and-fast tact, 
that at the end of the last 
open championship at Deal 
many of the professionals 
confessed themselves quite 
tired out. The amateurs 
who survived to the end 
made the same confession, 
although, of course, they 
had not taken part in the 
[uternational match, which 
i was contined to the pro- 
fessors, on the previous 
Saturday. It may not 
appear that the work was 
very severe, for it consisted, 


gentleman of the burglarious a ott 169 in all, of one round on 
profession ee be — \Ai4t y Ns . Monday, one on Tuesday, 
. , 2 . . . acd , 

due “<A him. robably the best io Ny 3 \\ 4a, two on Wednesday and 
ossibie mascol/eé against any- ij , rr " ¢ 
oe “o i, Al |! fer \ . two on Thursday. Ihe 
thing of the kind is a revolver, . ? 

chief competitors do not 
with some cartridges not too far itl r 
away from it, kept handy by the hind themselves at all over- 
bedside. It is part of the tradi- MR. NORMAN HUNTER. wearied after a succession 


tion of the burglar’s profession 
that he should make himself acquaiated with the ways of the house which he 
proposes to honour with his visit, and this is one of the ways which he is least 
likely to deem attractive. But there is alsu the branch of the profession which 
is technically called house-breaking, because done in the daytime and the 
non-burglarious hours. To this, too, golf medals are a temptation. 

Mr. NORMAN HUNTER, 

There is no man in the world whose game, at its top, is at a higher 
mark than that of Mr. Norman Hunter, Happily, for other people, he does 
not keep it always at that top peg. Mr. Hunter’s style is just a little too 
tree and dashing to be a safe mo‘el for a learner to form himself on; but 
there are points in his golf which may be studied with profit even by those 
who have gone well past the grammar of the game. You will not easily find 
another example to show so well the value of quick and easy movement on 
the feet. It is this movement, almost certainly, which gives Mr. Hunter his 
great length of drive. He has not the enormous carry of Mr. Edward 
Blackwell, but he has a longer run, and on a hard ground can keep pace 
even with his driving. He is full of pluck and a good finisher, generally 
giving his putts a chance to goin. If he only put his second shots habitually 
rather nearer the hole, it would be scarcely possible to beat him. 


ARE THE INTERNATIONAL MATCHES WORTH 
PLAYING? 

T is to be feared that we may say, without fear of serious 
contradiction, that all is not as well as it ought to be with 
our International, that is to say, our Scottish and English, 
matches, either that in which the amateurs or the profes- 
sionals take part. Doubtless the fact which robs them of 

a good deal of the interest which they might have otherwise is 
that the conclusion in either case is almost a foregone one. The 
English professionals nearly always beat the Scottish, and as for 
the English amateurs, | may speak in the first person plural for 
them, that we start each match with the desperate conviction 
that nothing short of a miracle can save us from defeat. There- 
fore, there is acertain absence of excitement as to the result, which 


of thirty-six-hole competi- 
tion matches continued day after day; but this only shows in a 
very striking manner the difference between playing such matches 
as these and matches in which every stroke has to be given the 
utmost concentration of attention. That is why the score play 
and the International match play are so tiring. The finalists in 
the amateur tournament always find themselves forced to admit 
that the succession of strenuous duels has been a very severe 
one; and though it is true that it only happens to two out of the 
whole large field to endure unto this end, it is no less true that 
the aim and sole object of each of the members of this field is to 
survive to this last stage. ‘That is the reason of their very 
existence as competitors for the championship, and more than 
one man who has been asked to play for his country has declined 
to do so for the admitted reason that he wished to save himself 
for the championship. It is also evident that the International 
match, coming, as it does, on the Saturday preceding the champion- 
ship, practically requires of those who take part in it that they shall 
be on the scene of action several days longer—which means taking 
a longer holiday from their usual business or other avocations 
than if it were the championship only for which they were playing. 
The alternative arrangements which suggest themselves as 
possible are that the International match shall be held after, 
instead of before, the championship, or that it be held at a 
different date altogether. ‘The objection to the first, however, 1s 
that it has been tried already and found wanting—that Is to say, 
in the amateurs’ case. ‘The International match was held once 
on the Saturday after the championship; but many of the com- 
petitors were quite wearied out by their previous labours, and no 
one took any interest in the match alter the greater excitement 
which had preceded it. And as for the second suggestion, the 
sufficient answer to that is that it would be quite impossible to 
gather the teams together for the special purpose of the match. 
They can only be available because a bigger attraction, such as 
the championship, has brought their members together, 
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rnational matches are really worth the playing at all, whether 


l@ mterest in them justifies the time and the strain expended. 
lest to w h the persons most qualified to reply are 
have taken part in them in the past and hope to do so 

e future. There are the two matches, the professionals’ 
ind the amateurs, each to e considered on its own m rits, and 
professionals bave a readier mode than the amateurs ol 

i n ut the wish of their body. They have their professional 


Ings they ca deliberate and resolve on 
uk points as these, with virtually no important voice left 
thout an opportunity to be heard. It is rumoured that the 
le matter of t professional International match is shortly 

to be brought up before the association. 
Che way for the amateurs is less easy. It may seem that 
the most feasible would be for the clubs which have the privilege 
ending delegates to the amateur championship business 
neetings to take steps to find out the views of those amateurs 
o have represented their respective nations and are likely to 
loso again. After all, the players are the tirst to be consulted. 
Isut even in their deliberations it is to be questioned whether a 
mple majority expression of opinion, or giving of voles, should 
be accepted as adequate reason for changing an existing state of 


thi \ two-thirds majority might be the right proportion for 
fleeting a revolution. And the present writer is not himself on 
the side of the abolitionist lle has to confess that, with all the 

iwbacks, the matches seem to him well worth maintaining. 
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Isut this is merely a personal view, and if there is any real 
weight of opinion to the « ontrary, it ought to be yviven cons idera- 
tion. Certainly some opinion to that effect has been expressed 
of late, and the means here suggested appear the most simple for 
ascertaining its value. If the International match of the amateurs 
is no better than a bore and a strain to most of those who take part 
in it, it surely ought to disappear from the programme, no matter 
how much interest it may have for those who merely look on. 

\ point to be noted is that both among professionals and 
amateurs opinions adverse to the International matches are much 
more often heard from members of the winning than of the losing 
sides. It seems that the English professionals are more ready 
to see this International match allowed to lapse than the Scottish, 
and the complaint that the International amateur match is not 
worth maintaining is common among Scottish players, but 
seldom heard in the mouths of the English. In both cases it 
would seem as if the losing side had a feeling that it would ill 
become them to speak in this way, as if it might argue a certain 
cowardice and reluctance to engage in what is usually a losing 
fight. Moreover, they are animated, perhaps, by a gallant 
spirit of endeavour to make amends fer past defeat, however 
nearly desperate the endeavour may seem. ‘This is surely as it 
should be. The winners have no such sentiments to restrain 
them from giving voice to their inward convictions, whatever they 
may be, and therefore they express them freely. The whole subject 
is one which appears to require ventilation, and the present article 
is an attempt to open the way for it. ne. <a Bee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ACCIDENT rO TREER-CLIMBING FON 


[To tHe horror or ** Country Lire.” | 
Sit Is | you an interesting photograph of a dog fox that was found hung 
by bis hind leg to a branch of one of my oak trees; the lee was broken 
ri poor thing was not quite dead and had been gnawing ill the bark of tl 
tree as tar she could reach in his reat pain It is supposed that he may 
have tried to chinb up the tr alter a ph sant and slipped into the fork of 


the tree in such 
a way that he 
could not escape. 
Ile was found at 
a shooting party 
at the end ol 
the season in one 


ol omy outside 
woods, All the 
gentlemen who 
were out saw it 
as wel! is the 
beaters, who first 
discovered it, and 
there is no pos 
sible doubt ol 
the truth of the 
story. —NELSON, 


Trafalgar Llouse. 


ELM TREES 
BLOSSOMING 
To 1rHe Eprror 
SiR, I can 
endorse M. 
Dawe’s statement 
is to the 


remarkable 





character ol 
the elm blossom this year Ilere (Redhill, Surrev) the blossom has been 
o profuse as to give the trees a colour and appearance quite unusual, And 
this is equally true of all trees this year I noticed the same thing in 


Gloucestershire at Whitsuntide, But though I was country born, I have 
never heard that the elm blossomed only once in a century. Certainly if that 
1 am older than I thought I was, for I have seen it in blossom on many 


consecutive years!—W. E. BARTLETT 


KILLING WEED WITIL COPPER SULPIIATE, 
{To tHe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.” } 


Sik,—Referring to **Weed and Scum in Running Water,” see Country 
Lire, June 12th, page 555 Ifthe green scum is the ‘*‘ blanket weed,” it 
will not be difficult to get rid of it There was an article on this subject in 
the Century Magasine of December, 1904, describing a cure discovered in 
America by chance rhis I tried with yvreat success three or four years aso, 
and the weed has not since appeared in the pond so treated, nor hav the 
trout been harmed, nor was the water undrinkable. If your correspondent 


tries the experiment, I should be much obliged if he would let me know the 
result, sav, in a month hence **To kill ‘blanket weed’: With a garden 
syringe spray the surface olf the pond with a solution of sulphate of copper 
(blue-stone) in the proportion of one part of the sulphate to 1,000 000 parts 
of water Lhis will kill most of the alge forms and will not kill the fish, 
First find the volume of water in a pool by multiplying together its average 

ngth, breadth and depth. Phe result will give the number of cubic feet of 
w iter in the pool, and as there are 6}gal. of water in a cubic foot, one can 


oltain approximately th number of gallons ct water in the pool, If the 


poul contains 1,0 ».o00gal. of water. thoz of sulphate o 


copper mav be 


dissolved in 2gal. of water (dissolves quicker in hot water), and the solution 


sprayed over the surface of the pool. Greater or lesser volumes of water to 


be treated in the same proportion, The scum seems to dissolve and sink to 
the bottom A second spraying a week later is ulvisable.” One writer says: 
** rib. of sulphate of copper to 125,000zal. of water cleared a slimy reservoir 
in three days ests showed that there was not an anabosna left. The 
water was clear and sweet. The water had been slimy, of a greenish colour, 
und stank like a pig-pen.” This strength would not kill the fish, I did not 
find my experiment work as quickly as this Streneth of solutions: One 


part (or pound) in 1,000,000 parts (or pounds) equals tlb. of sulphate of 
copper in 100,000gal. of water. Joun H. BLAND 

[The above account of the successful use of copper sulphate in a pond 
is most interesting, and corroborates the information that was given in these 
pages on June 29th and July 13th, 1907. As was then stated, success is only 
probable when the cubic contents of the pond can be accurately calculated, 
ind bearing this in mind we cannot recommend our correspondent ** Gnat” 
to try it in a running stream, where it might be injurious to animals or men 
drinking the water lower down Ep. ] 


AN ABNORMAL HORN, 

{To rue Eprror oF * Country LiFt.”’] 
Sik,—Can vou suggest the cause of the abnormality of the red-deer’s horn 
of which I enclose a photograph ? I have photographed beside it the normal 
horn of a ten-nointer Is it possible that the beam atro hied owing to injury 
during growth, and that a tine then put on beam growth, or could the 
abnormally-placed tine have been, during growth, wrenched round to the 
wrong side of the beam? The stalker who picked up this shed horn had 
never seen such an abnormality before, and he had had a long experience on 
the hill —Artuur S. Rep. 

[It is quite impossible that the horn could have been twisted round as 
our correspondent suggests, Our opinion is that it is a somewhat rare 
abnormality more often found in park than in wild stags, though not 
unknown among the latter. When it occurs in park stags it is inclined to 
increase in size, and may eventually develop into a regular bifurcation with 
additional points 
In other cases the 
extra point dis- 
appears or else 
remains for a 
succession of 
years in the same 
place and about 
the same size. It 
is impossible to 
lay down any 
definite rule with 
regard to the for- 
mation of a stayg’s 
antlers. We are 
inclined to think 
that the horn in 
the photograph 
is that of an 
oldish stag. In 
park stags such 
t point usually 
occurs higher up the beam, as was the case with one of the big Warnham stags 
of which we had a photograph in our pages two years ago.—ED. ] 





EEL-CATCHING IN A TROUT STREAM. 
[To rue Epiror or ** Counrry Lirs.”’] 
Sir, —I have a trout stream running through my field in which there are a 


good many eels. Weuld someone of your many readers who have experience 
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in the subject of eel-traps be kind enough to say how I can construct one 
economically? The width from bank to bank is 3oft., flat meadow land on 
both sides very li tle higher than the s!ream’s surface. In the centre there 
are 2ft. or 3ft. of water and a foot or more of mud—at floodtime, say, 1S8in. 
or 2lt. more depth, A trap will render a weir necessary right across; 
this will keep the head of water at a constant level, which is desirable; but 
after heavy rain the river soon becomes swollen, and, of course, there must 
be ready means of opening the weir. There is a mill half a mile above, and 
another a quarter of a mile below, but neither would be affected by keeping 
up the water the extra foot or so Phere is no thoroughfare on the stream 
for boats, and this simplifies the question of erecting a barrier across. I 
want to spend as little as possible, but I do not want to spoil my scheme for 
the proverbial ** ha’porth of tar” !—T. D. 1 

LA correspondent whom we consulted on the subject very kindly writes 
as follows: ** Your correspondent ‘T. D, E’ should, before he decides to 
erect an eel-trap, consider whether his object may not be effected by the use 
of eel baskets I presume that his wish in catchirg the eels is chiefly to 
preserve his trout, incidentally to provide food for his table. I have no 
personal experience of a trap, but with it he will catch only eels going down 
stream. He will catch large numbers, maybe, in the autumn as they go 
down to the sea, having completed their dé pre lations of his water 
Vengeance on them even then may be sweet to him, but I think he will have 


just as many in his river the following year, and if he has not, his trap may 


g 
not be worth while. If he wishes to make money by the sale of eels, a trap 
is no doubt the right thing. It is possible that he had better make a trap in 


any case, as he is likely to be taxed on one if he might have one, whether he 
has it or not. That, however, is a matter of finance By using baskets he 
will have, if successful, till the end of July, a continuous supply of eels caught 
as they ascend the river, by placing the entrance to the baskets facing down 
stream, and in August, by reversing the baskets, he will catch eels going 
down stream until the nights get cold Of course, there is the trouble of 
keeping the baskets freshly baited, which is essential to success ; there is also 
the interest in choosing the right spots in which to set them, and the 
satisfaction of taking them up with ceils in them, caught, in some degree, by 
his own cunning. The trap is purely a mechanical means, and involves no 
idea of sport, Should ‘T. D. E.’ elect to try baskets, I shall be plea ed to 
give him instructions if he needs them. Vv. F. C."—Ep.] 
WHY DEAD FISIL FLOAT, 
{To rue Epivor or ** Country Lirt.”’} 

Sik,—TI am perlectly aware that the following question is one that is likely 
to arouse the laughter of the ribald, and that I snall be facetiously told that 
itis the habit of fish, long after they have been killed, to increase con- 
siderably in weight each time that their captor tells the story of their 
taking Nevertheless, risking that, [ wrte to ask you whether you or any 
of your readers can tell me why it is that a fish should at once become 
lighter as soon as it isdead 2? Of course, we all know that a fish weighed 
immediately alter being taken from the water will weigh rather more than 
when it has been oui of the water some while. That is intelligible enough— 
the water clinging to its scales has dried off, perhaps some of the juices in the 
pores of the skin have evaporated ; in any case, this requires no explanation, 
But what is, to me, difficult to understand or explain is why a fish, imme- 
diately after death, will naturally float, coming up of its own levity to the 
surface, Phe fact, I think, is beyond dispute. We must all have seen it, 
time and again. But what is the reason ?-—II. 


FOOD OF STAKLINGS IN CAPTIVITY. 
{fo THE Epiror or **Country LiFE.” | 
Str,—In answer to your correspondent in COUNTRY LIFE, June 26th, I kept 
a starling thirteen years, having picked it up hall-fledged. It was fed on 
soaked bread squeezed as dry as possible and mixed with hard-boiled egg, 
and a very little vaw meat once a day; also worms, grubs, etc., which it 
found for itself. It was very tame and spoke distinctly ; also it could whistle 
several simple tunes. It had a passion for bathing, and frequently had to be 


} l 


rescued from water-cans standing in the garden. It had a large wicker cage, 


but was only shut in when no one was about to look after it. It got feeble 
at last, and died from the effects of a bath on a cold day.—A. S. 
CUCKOO’S EGG IN MARSH-WARBLER’S NE: 

{To rue Eprror oF ‘Country Lirr.”| 
Sik,—Can you inform me whether this record is unique for England? 


Te 





Owing to the limited stock of knowle« 





> of the marsh-warbler it may, perhaps, 
be of interest to state the chief differences which I have noticed between it 
and the reed-warbler, in the bird, its nest and eggs. The former itself has the 
fewest distinguishing f atures ; in colour it is distinctly more rufous and quite 
apparently larger than the reed-warbler; when put off the nest, it flies boldly 
amony the lower branches of the surrounding bushes in full view, not skulking 
inthe higher branches as is the habit of the reed-warbler. Its song is of the 
same type, but far more tuneful and with hardly any of the sedge and reed 
warbler’s chatter. Personally, I have been unable to detect the exact colour 
of the bird’s legs, which are stated by some to be flesh colour and by others 
light brown, [he nest, while rescmbling that of the whitethroat in 
structure, is in its mode of suspension midway between that of the whitethroat 
and that of the reed-warbler; it is half built on the leaves of meadow-sweet at 
a height of about 2ft above the ground, and half boun’ to the stalks of the 
surrounding vegetation; no other method of building would support the nest 
in the position in which it is built. The eggs are slightly larger than the 
average large reed-warbler’s, but not nearly as pointed; their ground colour is 
pale blue white, blotched and speckled with olive grey and brown with many 
black smudges; they remind one of the eggs of the nightjar and of some 
specimens of those of the lesser whitethroat; of non-English eggs, they 
resemble in markings those of the great reed-warbler very closely. 
As I have only succeeded in finding two nests and eggs (one here and 
one near Windsor), | am not in a position to state anything as certain, except 
that the above experience was identical in both cases. In the accounts 
already written of the bird, too little stress seems to me to have been 


laid on its greater size and on its distinctly mere rulous colouring. The 
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fact of a cuckoo having deposited an egg inthe nest of one of this species is 
interesting, Owing to the scarcity, in this neighbourhood at least, of the 
marsh-warbler, and the consequent doubt it throws on the theory that the 
hen cuckoo places all her eggs in the nests of one species Perhaps, 
however, the marsh-warbler is sufficiently closely allied to the reed-warbler in 
its mode of living, etc., to be regarded by the cuckoo as identical It would 


be interesting to know if there are many similar authenticated records for 
England, and if so, in what districts —A. H. DauKrs, Cambridge, 





THORPE SALVIN CHURCH 
{To tHe Eprror cr ** Country Lire.” ] 
S1r,—I have much pleasure in sending you a photograph of the sundial and old 





f 


porch of Thorpe Salvin Parish Church, which I think will be of interest to 
readers of CouNtRY Lire. —W. P. BLAKENEY 


THE BALANCE OF NATURE 
[To rue Epiror or ‘Counrry Lire] 
Crr,—Vuch has been said and written at one time and another about 
preserving the balance of Nature From accounts | have lately heard from 
vardeners and others, it would appear that in regard to some animals this 
balance has been sadly upset in some parts ol Lanarkshire, Phe field-vole 
has increased to an extent hitherto unknown in these parts. In former times 
when their numbers were few, their depredations were mostly contined to 
pasture lands; now they are invading the gardens and working havoc among 
the flowers. Carnations they crop off close to the ground, Crocuses are 
eaten up by the roots. Even the bulbs of such flowers as the snowdrop are 
unearthed and devoured. An amusing example of the pluck and determina- 
tion of the weasel came under my notice one day while walking leisurely 
along the banks of a tributary of the Tweed. In a Micawber like mood, I was 
** waiting for something to turn up,” and, fortunitely, | had not long to wait, 
When preparing to cross a dilapidated stone wall that separated two fields, 
I observed a weasel coming slowly in the direction of the place where I 
stood, and probably where it had its den It was carrying what looked like 


a bird in its mouth. I waited quietly till it came quite close, and I ol 


served 
that it carried its bulky burden with difficulty owing to the uneven nature of the 
ground, It had come so near before observing me that, when once it was aware 
of my presence, it instartl) dropped its prey from pure fright and disappeared 
among some low bushes by the edge of the stream, Going forward, I found 
among the grass a large vole, limp and warm, evidently just caught but quite 
dead, Aftera brief examination of the victim of this newly enacted tragedy, I 
dropped it and resumed my walk. Before going far it occurred to me that, 
as the weasel was sure to return and claim its prev, | might have some 
diversion with it. I could, at all events, count on having the weasel under 
observation for a time, while an opportunity would be afforded for watching 
its movements and temper in unusual and puzzling circumstances, I at once 
went back and tied one end of a piece of string firmly round the body of th 
vole and the oth r to a peg which was driven into the ground near the spot 
where the creature was found, and near to the bushes where the weasel was 
hiding. Placing the vole on the peg in as lifelike a position as possible, I retired 
to some distance and concealed myself behind the wall to wait developments. 
Che time passed in waiting for the weasel to turn up seemed long, and when 
it did make its appearance it was in a furtive manner and further down the 
bank than where it was last seen. In an instant it was out of sight, shortly 
Again it went down the bank 


and again appeared, The manceuvres, which were carried 


to reappear and take a hurried glance around 
on with great 


alacritv, went on for a consi lerable time, dur ny which its confiience seem 1 
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to crease, Whether it was conscious of the proximity of a possible enemy, 
or whether the apparition with which it had been recently confronted stili 
haunted its brain, it were hard to tell, Evidently the creature was 1n a state 
of dread and unwilling to trust itself in the open for any length of time 
After coming and going ever so often, and usually describing a sort of circle 
as it ran, each time venturing a little nearer, it at length wheeled round the 
vole and again disappeared. As a considerable time elapsed before it again 
ume in sight, I feared I had seen the last of this amusing business; but the 
most lively part of the performance was yet to come. In its absence it must 
have been screwing its courage up, for it ultimately came forward, m ule a 
udden das'), seized the vole 
ind bounded away till the 
limit of the string was 
reached When it felt the 
sudden jerk it quitted its 
hold, as in the first 
instance, and hid away 
s before. It soon r 
appear d, nowever, looked 
ull round and, seeing 
the ground clear, made 
AY second attack and 
ivain throttled its victim, 
It was then that the 
weasel in dead earnest 
mmenced a= struggle 
which I watched with 
much amusement. Usually 
the active participant in 
this tussle made a bound 


forward as far as the 


tring would allow. Some- 
times it pulled backward 
with all its might; failing 
in one direction it tried in 
another, Sometimes ina state of desperation it leaped upwards ; at other 
times it seemed to be struggling on its back. It shook the vole in an angry 


manner and tugged determinedly this way and that; but all to no purpose, 
Phis unaccountable resistance baffled all its efforts to carry off its prize, So 
ntent was it and so oblivious to everything besides that I got to close 
quarters quite unobserved, The little fellow had fought so galiantly that I 
cut the string, feeling sure that he would return and claim his hard-won prize, 
\ reasonable regard for the life of the weasel and the part he plays in the 


economy ¢ 


f Nature would in great measure have obviated any occasion for 
the present outcry about the depredations of the vole —CiArtes Rip 


HABITS OF VOLES. 
{To rue Eprror or ** Counrry Lire.” 
Sir,—About six weeks ago a large colony of voles took up their quarters on 
part of my croquet lawn, boring down straight, round holes about rft. or 14in. 
deep, but bringing no earth to the top of their bore What could they have 
done with the displaced earth ? They fed on the grass, but not further than 
rit. from each hole; | never saw them go beyond. All birds fed close to 
them without disturbing them, except the screech thrush, which seemed to 
cause them much alarm, as they disappeared directly one showed itself. Ihe 
voles have now departed as suddenly as they came; but whether the reiurn 
here of numbers of rats would account for their departure I know not 
Perhaps some of your correspondents who know the habits of these little 


creatures could enlighten me on the subject.—]. 





FERTILITY OF rURKEY EGGS 
{To tue Eviror oF * Counrry Lirk.”) 

Sir,—'‘' It is said that the eggs are not fertile the first year.’ I quote these 
words from the cirrent issue of a paper devoted to farming interests, because 
they are truly typical of the irresponsible o# «#/ which often puts beginners 
off the track; and as the season is fast approaching when definite plans must 
be made for next year’s work in the poultry-yard, a short note of personal 
experience in the matter mey be both interesting and instructive. I have 
kept this year as stock birds three poults which were hatched on May 24th, 
1908, and a stag which was hatched on June 4th, having previously taken 
care that there was little or no chance of the birds being in any way relate‘, 
rhe three hens laid fifty-one eggs before they became broody; they were 
cooped up for five or six days and came on to lay again almost immediately. 
Up to date they have produced 155 eggs between them. No. 1 is tending 
s healthy brood, No. 2 is due to hatch out her eggs next week and No. 3 is 


still laying Most of the eggs have been used for sitting purposes; but at 


present | am only possessed of figures which relate to seventy-five, of which 
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fifty-seven were set under hens and eighteen given to turkey No. I in a nest 
of her own choosing. Only nine of the seventy-five were in the end found to 
be addled, and of these, curiously enough, three were in the stolen nest. 
Of the fifty-seven placed under hens five were marked doubtful when tested on 
the tenth day. I may add that the little chicks are all strong and vigorous, 
that both turkeys have sat with exemplary devotion and that No. 1 is brooding 
her young ones with a gentleness and care which put the ordinary hen to 
shame I was encouraged to try the experiment by a turkey-breeder of 
great experience, and I am in every way satisfied with the result, My figures 
are enough to show that one need never be afraid of rearing turkeys from 
one year old birds. —W. G. W. 





CUCKOOS AND EGGS. 
{To THe Epiror or ** Country Lire.’’] 

Sir,—lI think the following note on the cuckoo’s so-called ‘*‘ egg-sucking ” 
may be of interest to readers of the letter headed ‘* A Cuckoo Story” in your 
issue of June Igth. A few years ago I had the opportunity of feeding a 
temporarily-caged cuckoo which had damaged a wing against a telegraph 
wire and fallen to the ground After unsuccessfully tempting the bird with 
various foods, I placed a sparrow’s egg on the floor of the cage. The 





cuckoo at once picked it up transversely in its bill, and as quickly turned it 
until it was held lengthways with the more pointed end inwards. After 
raising its bill vertically, it slightly crushed the shell, and after the contents had 
run down its throat, threw down the empty shell. We fed it in this way for 
about four days at intervals, and it treated every egg in exactly the same way. 
Secing that a thrush’s egg is only one-tenth of an inch greater in breadth 
than the cuckoo’s own egg which it is accustomed to carry, and two-tenths 


’ 


greater than the sptrrows’ eggs which I saw it deal with so easily, I venture 
to think that if the cuckoo in the story were food-hunting, it would have 
acted in the way I have 
described. In fact, it is 
the only practical way 
of conveying the liquid 
contents of the egg down 


gs 
the bird’s throat. The 
feeding story of Mr. 


Turner’s friend struck me 
as a distinctly humorous 
one, in which the teller 
omitted to mention that 
the cuckoo took a *‘ little 
salt” with its meai.— 
ARTHUR S. HAYNEs. 

RADCLIVE CILURCII 

CHEST. 

{To tHe Epiror. | 
Sirk,—I am sending you a 
view of our church chest, 
in the hope that some of 
your readers may be able 
to throw light on its date 
and probable history. It is 
thought to be of Spanish 
workmanship, and is evidently domestic and not ecclesiastical in origin. The 
material is mahogany, with strips of some darker-coloured wood alorg the 
lines of brass-headed nails. One wonders how so large and handsome a 
piece of furniture found its way into a small country church. The friend 
who took the photograph for me has included a portrait of our parish clerk 

one of the very few, I suppose, now remaining of the real old-fashioned 
sort. He still leads the Responses ore ro/undo from his own special desk, 
and has been absent from his duties on two Sundays only in forty-eight 
years. —NorMAN Ramsay, Rector of Radclive, Buckingham. 











